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See the Displays at all Woolworth Oar 
of HOMER LAUGHLIN DISHES 


e Lovely atterns 


Charming dishes, gaily patterned in 
the colorful new designs now so fash- 
ionable, are on display at Woolworth 
Stores. These lovely, inexpensive dishes 
have a surprising quality, possible at 
the low prices only because of the tre- 
mendous volume bought by Woolworth 
from the famous Homer Laughlin pot- 
teries . . . largest makers of dishes 
in the world. These are open-stock 
patterns, so that you may select whole 
sets, or single pieces to add to from 
time to time... You will always find 
smart new designs and colorful patterns 


in Homer Laughlin dishes. 


The favorite gold-band 
dishes (pattern W-426) 
shown here are found in 


many Woolworth Stores. 
<_<«« 


The patternat the right is W-127. 


These lovely yellow 
pieces (patternW-428) 
are typical of dishes 
which will be found 
in many Woolworth 
Stores,especially in the 


larger stores, 
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The New Movie Magazine 


With Jason Robards, 
Zasu Pitts,and Louise 
Closser Hale. A Clar- 
ence Badger produc- 
tion. Based on the 
play by Martin Brown. 
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“Vitaphone” is the registered trade- 
mark of the Vitaphone Corporation 


A FIRST NATIONAL and 
VITAPHONE PICTURE 


REASONS 


why you'll call 
this the greatest 
singing-dancing 
picture ever/ 


GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


King Vidor’s “Hallelujah” is a sympathetic 

presentation of the negro race. It is superbe 

ly done and has a background of negro 
spirituals. 


GROUP A 


Hallelujah. King Vidor’s splendid and 
sympathetic presentation of a negro story. 
Dialogue and musical background of negro 
spirituals. With an all-colored cast. A 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production. 

The Cock-Eyed World. Funny but rough 
sequel to “What Price Glory?” The comedy 
hit of the season. With Victor McLaglen, 
Edmund Lowe and Lily Damita. A William 
Fox Production. 


The Broadway Melody. Story of back-stage 
life, glamorous and dramatic. With Bessie 
Love, Anita Page and Charles King. A 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production. 


Bulldog Drummond. A swell talkie melo- 
drama that you can’t afford to miss. With 


SEE PAGES 32 TO 35 


for 


COMPLETE REVIEWS. 


of the New 


MOTION PICTURES 


Brief comments upon the 
leading motion pictures of 
the last six months 


Ronald Colman. A Goldwyn-United Artists Production. 

Coquette. Mary Pickford is excellent in a revised 
version of a fine play. With Johnny Mack Brown. A 
United Artists Production. 

Drag. The popular Richard Barthelmess in a particu- 
larly good drama. With Lila Lee. First National. 

The Four Feathers. Stirring melodrama with some 
spectacular African scenes. With Richard Arlen and 
William Powell. Paramount. 

The Trial of Mary Dugan. Your chance to see and hear 
the straightforward version of an engrossing play. 
With Norma Shearer. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The Hollywood Revue of 1929. A big revue with some 
good comedy and plenty of lively melodies. With an 
all-star cast. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


GROUP B 


The Argyll Case. Good mystery story. With Thomas 
Meighan. Warner Brothers. 
Dynamite. Some swift drama and _ sophisticated 
(Continued on page 125) 


“On With the Show” is a song and dance revue, done in 
glowing colors and with plenty of jazzy tunes. It is well 
‘vorth seeing. 
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Exquisite Milford Gar- . 
ters for women—ina 
fascinating array of 
styles. There are Milford 
Garters to suit every fan- 
cy —in colors to blend 


, 


Walia Fe vaith every rode Meds 


of live, durable elastic— 


they fit perfectly, snugly, 
smartly — 


IO¢ 


bach Garter 


MILFORD GARE T ies 


7 men and women...erceptional values at 
- = WOO LW Ot tT to ae 


Milford Men's Garters 
—in patterns distinctively 
suited to masculine tastes 
—are made of fine, long- 
wearing elastic. Each 
pair is guaranteed! Two 
practical types of con- 
struction —fortified by 
protected garter-grips. 


lIO¢ 


Each Garter 
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The New Movie Magazine 


Gossip of the Studios 


INA cena. BEACH was once a waste stretch of 


sand. Today it is a row of beautiful beach 

houses and one of the most popular summer- 
centers for Hollywood. Ail because Clara Bow and 
tichard Dix and one or 
two others started the 
fashion, last year, by 
erecting summer cottages 
there. 

At the end of this sea- 
son the list of home own- 
ers include Herbert Bren- 
on, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Franklin, Dolores Del 
Rio, Gladys Unger, Al 
Santell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving Thalberg (Norma 
Shearer), Anna Q. Nils- 
son, Ben Schulberg, Wes- 
ley Ruggles, Lois Moran, 
William Le Baron, Laura 
La Plante and her hus- 


Lityan Tashman: Demon- 
ie noe re band, Director William 
ee Seiter, and Dorothy 

Maekaill. 


Among the regular week-end guests at one house or 
another, this summer, have been Elsie Janis, Ivan 
Lebedoff, Shayle Gardiner, Joan Bennett, Lilyaa Tash- 
man, Edmund Lowe, Claude King and Harry Richman. 

During one of the house parties, a wild screech in- 
terrupted the chatter. Everyone dashed to the beach. 
“What animal was that?” someone inquired. 

Mrs. Bierbower, mother of Elsie Janis, answered. “I 
was just calling to Elsie. It is our regular call for 
one another.” 


™& Me & 


ILYAN TASHMAN has a new hair bob. She will 
launch it, formally, in her rdéle for “No, No, 
Nanette,” although the Hollywood flappers are already 
copying it. And when Lilyan starts anything, it’s news! 
This time she has parted her hair in the middle trom the 
front to the back, combed it sidewise to one inch above 
her ears, where the barber clipped it and then curled it 
in tiny, light loops from the back to the front. It 
sounds like a take-off on Topsy, but its really becoming 
—on Lilyan. 


T the same time Gloria Swanson 
has been sporting a new mode 
for long hair. Two knots tied low 
on the neck in the rear; two deep 
waves on each side of the front. 
Now, we’re waiting for some bright 
press agent to instigate a prize- 
eontest for which is the more 
popular. 


HEN reports of “Fast Life”? began to sift back home 

to First National from. the box offices, they just 
called Loretta Young in and tore up her contract, then 
wrote her another with several hundred advance in salary 
and assigned her as John 
Barrymore’s next leading 
lady. Which means she 
is made—according to 
Hollywood’s rating. 


HESE stage actors are 

slowly but surely catch- 
ing the Hollywood spirit. 
Bela Lugosi of stage 
“Dracula” fame, left for 
a week of personal ap- 
pearances in San Francis- 
co. Immediately before 
that he gave out an inter- 
view in which he stated 
that, because he believed in 
vampires, he would never 
marry. Then he came 
back with a wife! She was formerly Beatrice Woodruff 
Weeks, widow of a well-known California architect. 

When he asked her what she would like best for a 
wedding present, she answered, “A life sized portrait 
of you in oils, darling.” 

Proving that she, too, understood actors! 


Katharine Dale Owen: Half 
of Hollywood claims she’s the 
most beautiful newcomer 


HE divorce of Dorothy Mackaill and Lothar Mendez 

became final last month. At this writing neither one 
has, however, applied for the papers. Does this indi- 
eate a possible reconciliation ? 


ORIS KEENE has succumbed to the lure of the 

movies along with the rest of Broadway. An ener- 
getic writer sought out her hobby the minute she heard 
the news and discovered that it was Dresden dogs. She 
has more than one thousand in her home, the former 
country estate of Sir James Barrie, in England. Now 
everyone in Hollywood is busy getting dogs for her. 
She has had ten presented in one week! 


ULIETTE COMPTON and 

Katherine Dale Owen are run- 
ning a sort of unintentional beauty 
contest. Half of Hollywood claims 
that Miss Owen is the most beauti- 
ful newcomer; the other half throws 
its support to Miss Compton. 

Miss Compton tells this story on 
herself to her supporters: 

She wanted to get a break on the 
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All the News of the Famous Motion Picture 


stage, but none of the big 
boys would see her and 
the office boys didn’t seem 
to appreciate her appear- 


ance. Finally, she ap- 
peared at Flo Ziegfeld’s 
office for the dozenth 
time, after six one eve- 
ning. A man _ greeted 
her. ‘Who do you wish 


99 


to see: 

“Mr. Ziegfeld.” 

“Tle doesn’t see people 
except by appointment. 

= e = 9? 

Have you one? 

“No, but he’ll see me. 
I’m a very old friend.” 

“T see. How long have 
you known him?” 

“Wor years and years. I’m such a dear friend that 
you don’t need to worry.” 

“That’s strange. I don’t know how I could ever 
forget a face such as yours.” 


Doug Fairbanks, Jr.: Did 
Douglas, Senior, disown him 
for his marriage? 


It was Ziegfeld himself—but she got her first 
engagement. 
A WOMAN with a_ twenty-five-inch waist, well- 


4% younded hips and large bust was the unique call 
sent out by First National for a role in Corinne 
Griffith’s “Lilies of the Field.” 

Hundreds applied. But the straight flapper figure 
revealed no such dimensions. Finally, Cissy Fitzgerald 
came around and met the specifications. She was just 
about to be hired when executives hired her for a 
more important role in Billie Dove’s picture. Broad- 
way saved the day. Mae Boley, famous with Lilian 
Russell, has kept the figure which once set New York 
agog with fervor. 

‘Since we have seen her in the role, we can understand 
the requirements. She wears eighteen old-fashiond 
brooches, including a diamond lizard, alligator, basket 
of flowers. cat’s face with emerald eyes, sultan’s head, 
daisy cluster, etc. They scoured the jewelers of this 
country to get these antiques and they just have to 
have someone with figure enough to support them. 


# 


W visited Ramon Navarro at the close of the first 
day of work on his latest picture, “Devil May 
Care.” He was working on the rear lot at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, which contains some fifty acres. His 
eyes were bloodshot, his face haggard. 
“You will pardon me? This is my 
first talkie and it has been my worst 
day of all days in pictures. We 
would start to take a scene when an 
aeroplane would go overhead; we 
would start another when the ducks 
in the puddle nearby would quack ; 
we would begin again when the car- 
penters started work on a set nearby. 
We have not taken one whole scene 
this whole day on the picture.” 


* * % 


RUTH CHATTERTON and Ralph 
Forbes have moved into their 
new home in Beverly Hills. It’s an 
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interesting place even in a city of interesting homes. 
All antiques for furniture. Not one piece more modern 
than the eighteenth century. 

“Now we will always be in style and never will have 
to decorate,” Ruth tells us. 

There’s a writing room for Ruth and a library for 
Ralph. 

“Tf Ralph picks up one thing in my room, I’m going 
to put a knocker on the door and he’s got to use it.” 

“Tf Ruth throws anything around in my room, I’m 
eoing to put a knocker on my door,” Ralph answered. 

In other words, Ruth likes intimate disorder and 
Ralph the opposite. Since their near-divoree, they ve 
figured out a way to indulge their own whims without 
protest from each other. 


# % % 


“TS it true that Doug Fairbanks, Sr., has disowned 
Doug, Jr., since his marriage to Joan Crawford?” 
is one of the burning questions in Hollywood today. 
The low-down as we gather it, is: Doug, Sr., didn’t 
like the quiet wedding in New York City without the 
parental, “Bless you, my children,’ and said so. 
Doug, Jr., maintained 
his right to marry as he 
pleased. Disagreements 
between father and son 
are not new in this fam- 
ily. Doug, Sr., wanted 
him to wait a few years. 


* 


OWEVER, it is in- 

teresting to know the 
change in popular opin- 
ion of these two: 

A few weeks ago we 
were in the Montmartre, 
when a visiting tourist ex- 
claimed, “‘There’s Doug- 
las Fairbanks. He’s the 
father of Doug, Jr., you 
know.” 

A year ago the son was known by his father! 


Ramon Novarro: As he ap- 
pears in his first all-talkie, 
“Devil May Care.” 


* * * 


BAby conferences are the latest! Started by Johnny 
Mack Brown and Raymond Hackett. Johnny’s girl 
is five weeks old; Raymond’s seven. They work on the 


same lot and don’t let a day go by without discussing 
just when is the best time to start adding spinach to 
milk and giving a little orange juice in-between feed- 
ings. 


And they’ll tell anyone who cares to listen all 
about the proper preparation for 
teething. 

Which shows plainly the changing 
of Hollywood customs. A year ago 
Johnny Mack Brown was pleading 
with us all to keep it a secret that 
he was married. “It would spoil my 
chances as a leading man—” 

The influx of married couples 
from Broadway has changed the 
rating of Hollywood wives and off- 
springs. F 


ORINNE GRIFFITH has a new 
dog. It is a Doborman Pinschor 


Stars and Their Hollywood Activities 


valued at one thousand dollars. He is constantly beside 
her. Escorts her to the studio, waits patiently on the set 
for her to finish a scene, etc. This gal just has a way 
of inspiring devotion. 


PEAKING of Corinne, no one at the First National 
Studios really expected the Orchid Lady of the 
screen would consent to wear tights for her current pro- 
duction, “Lilies of the Field.” They fully anticipated 
using a double. But she fooled them and has appeared 
in every scene, tights and all, in person. 

In one sequence she is the radiator cap ornament 
of a huge automobile. The lights of this car are twenty 
feet high. It is necessary for her to hold the motionless 
position for many minutes. 

The theme of the picture is, 
do they spin.” 

After retaking the radiator ornament scene some 
score of times, Corinne called a halt. “TI may be a 
lily of the field who does not spin, but. believe me, I toil. 
Let’s have an intermission.” 


“They toil not; neither 


ANNEN HOLZ, a 

Jewish actor recently 
imported from the’ Jewish 
Art Theatre of New York 
City for the talkies, had 
rehearsed his big scene 
for this picture. for days. 
His opening line’ was 
“Vel, vel, vel. Lilies of the 
field, they toil not—”’ Di- 
rector Alexander Korda 
was certain there would 
be no slip up. “Lights; 
turn her over; camera—” 
he called confidently. 

Holz walked on in all 
the dignity of his impor- 
tance. 

“Vel, vel, vel—’ he 
commenced brightly. “Lilies of the valley, they—” 

The company went into hysterics. 


Nils Asther: Reported to be 
John Gilbert's successor as 
Greta Garbo's boy friend. 


UPE VELEZ hee pur- 
chased a new home in 
the fashionable section of 


Beverly Hills for which 
she paid $60,000. Lupe 
should worry now. She 


has yard enough now to 
prevent the city from 
forcing her to kill her pet 
eagles, do away with her 
eleven pet turtles, chain 
up her two pet dogs, dis- 
pose of her canaries, ete. 
While she lived on one 
lot in Hollywood she was 
in constant hot water be- 
cause of her pets being 


described as a_ public 
nuisance. 


TLLTAM HH. TAY- 
LOR, age 101 years, 


Rudy Vallee: In his Hollywood dressing room. He’s 
very much interested in Mary Brian. 


is playing a part for Fa- 
mous Players in “The 
Vagabond King.” 

“To what do you at- 
tribute your long life?” 
someone asked him. 

“Lf 1 had married “1 
would have been dead 
long ago!’’ was the imme- 
diate answer. 


W AtTER- TAXIS are 

the latest. They 
hover near the piers at 
San Pedro waiting to be 
chartered to dash motion 
picture people to yachts 
riding off Catalina. 
Jascha Heifitz, Florence Vidor (Mrs. Heifitz), Beatrice 
Lillie, Ronald Colman are among those who use them 
frequently on their way for a day’s sailing with Dick 
Barthelmess on his new boat. 


Ralph Forbes: Ruth Chatter- 


ton’s husband ana _ very 
particular about his home. 


T was during the filming of “So This Is Heaven.’ 

Director Al Santell rushed up to Samuel Goldwyn 
with the announcement that he had perfected a device 
which would eliminate foreign accents from the micro- 
phone. 

“Install von on my desk at vonee,’ 
Goldwyn, getting greatly excited. 


> ordered Mr. 


OLLEEN MOORE and John McCormack were house 
guests at Malibu for a week-end party. 

Saturday morning when Colleen came 
said, “Congratulations, John.” 

“Why?” the balance of the crowd inquired. 

“It’s his birthday.’ 

Sunday morning when the couple came into breakfast 
they said “Congratulations” to each other. 

“Why?” demanded the chorus. 

“Tt’s our anniversary.” 

Monday morning, it was John who said 
lations” to Colleen. 


down, she 


“Congratu- 


? 


“What now?” eried the 


assemblage. 


“Tt’s. Colleen’s  birth- 
day.” 
“This is a gag,” some- 


one shouted. 
But it wasn’t. 


a itan HO’S Anita Page 


running around 
with?” we inquired from 
one of her friends. 
“Papa Pomeres.” 
Which was truth rather 
than fiction. There is no 
better chaperoned girl in 
the most select social cir- 
ele than this starlet. She 
doesn’t even go to par- 
ties without her daddy 
with her. People wonder 
why—then remember that 
Miss Page made her début 
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GOSSIP of the Motion Picture FAVORITES 


with a small company 
which almost rumed her 
career at the start. 


fc He O4S= eGarrertral 

Garbo s boy 
friend?” is a most per- 
sistent question since 
John Gilbert married Ina 
Claire. 

“We'll tell you. She’s 
been seen most frequently 
with Nils Asther. Horse- 
back riding in the hills; 
dining at quiet, secluded 
places. 

Remember the time 
when it was rumored that 
Nils was euttinge out John? Then came the rumor 
that Nils was finding consolation in Renée Adorée. It 
would now appear that the two Swedes are finding 
consolation in each other. 


Jack Oakie: Came to Holly- 
wood to be near Joan Craw- 
ford, but she never knew it. 


I’ someone would run a contest to discover which girl 

in pictures has had the most proposals, we'd bank 
on Mary Brian to win. She just seems to be that type 
that men want to marry. Rudy Vallee is the latest to 
try and break down the portals to Mary’s heart, gossip 
has it. ; 

What was Mary’s reaction? 

First it was Charles Buddy Rogers, then—but why 
list them? Billy Blakewell seemed to be favored for a 
long time. 


that he be allowed to talk to them via the air. 

He got his first break through wise-cracking and he 
never has lost the habit. He was recently loaned to 
First National where they sent out a regulation biog- 
raphy for him to fill out—as is the custom with even 
borrowed players. In all seriousness he sent back the 
form which contained, in part, the following answers: 

Childhood ambitions: To make two plus two equal 
four. 

Occupation before pictures: Stage and vaudeville 
and others too numerous to mention. 


Date of starting in pictures: 1920. (No mention 
of how started. ) 
How did you get this start? I gave in. 


Present ambition: To arrive late on the set and leave 
carly. 

Hobby: Taking up options. 

Favorite animals: Boudoir mules. 

Favorite books: Cheek and bank books. 

Sports: Letting air out of friend’s tires. 

Special aversion: People who ask me to wise-erack. 


jack OAKEY, the popular youngster who came to 
Hollywood because he wanted to see Joan Crawford 
just in, time to get a big break in the talkies, is between 
two fires. And one of them is not Joan, since she’s mar- 
ried. Gwen Lee and Helen Kane. Gwen, a blond home- 
towner; Helen, a brunette from Broadway. He takes 
one out one evening; the other the next. Just another 
sideight on this New York-Hollywood competition. 


SPEAKING of Jack. THe’s wearing a wedding ring 
and a diamond on his left hand. 
“What’s this, a gag?” we 


HE prop boys do get 

breaks if they wait long 
enough. ‘“‘Ernie”’ Johnson 
stopped pushing furniture 
long enough to play a part 
in “The Street of Sin” with 
Emil Jannings. He did so 
well that he even got press 
notices. But they put him 
back to bis lifting. Then 
his voice chanced to break 
in on the microphone and 
register. They remem- 
hbered his acting and now 
he’s got a real part in “Be- 
hind the Make-up,’ with 
Hal Skelley. 

Sammy Bricker has 
worked side by side with 
“rnie.” He eouldn’t be 
left behind so he got him- 
self a speaking part in 
“Darkened Rooms.” 


EMINDS us of Eddie 

Nugent. Two years ago 
he was part of the furni- 
ture at M.-G.-M. Today he 
is so popular as a leading 
man that the radio fans of 
Los Angeles demanded 
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Kay Francis: A social success in Hollywood, she 
says, because of her dog, Sniffer. 


inquired. 

“Certainly not. I wear 
them in case I want to rent 
a bungalow.” 


OUISE FAZENDA had 
finished a long and 
arduous day at the studio. 
She was in a red velvet 
gown. 
“T won’t stop to change,” 
Louise decided. “V1 just 
drive home to Malibu in 


this.” 

Two. miles from the 
house her automobile 
stalled. She got out in her 


gorgeous velvet, long ear- 
rings, heavy bracelets and 
tinkered with the engine. 
It wouldn’t even sputter. 

She walked the remain- 
ing two miles, the train of 
the gown dragging behind 
her. 

eee 


ILEEN PRINGLE ‘is 
ET TREAT S having the time of her 
life. She has dyed her 
hair blond. The long, dark, 
silken tresses which Elinor 


and What's Happening in the Screen Studios 


Glyn made famous in pictures are gone forever. 
Franklin Pangborn, with whom Aileen played on 
the stage recently in Los Angeles, entered the Brown 
Derby and walked right by where she was sitting. She 
bowed; he smiled frigidly. Ile hadn’t recognized hex. 
Warner Baxter and Dick Barthelmess, two of her 
best friends, repeated the performance. 

Aileen is playing in Radio Pictures’ “Night Parade,” 
but she didn’t make the change for that. She did it to 
¢hange her luck. Just went into a beauty salon and 
ordered it done. +The expert refused; Mademoiselle’s 
locks were too lovely, he said. 

“Then Vl do it myself!” 

We can’t blame her. Her face is softer, more appeal- 
ing, and contrasted with her dark eyes and eyelashes 
is startlingly effective. And she’s already been offered 
a choice part in a picture! 

% Be # 
oY ES: Lupe Velez is still in love with Gary Cooper. 
The romance goes on. 


DMUND LOWE, between scenes at First National, 

where he was playing in “Broadway Hostess,” met 
an English actor whose acquaintance he had made two 
years ego in London. 

“Tlow are thines, old man?” Lowe asked. 

“Bally bad,” returned the Englishman. “These tall- 
ing pictures ’ave squashed my career. I’m ’aving an ’ell 
of a time with my II’s.” 

OT until you know Helen Twelvetrees can you 

realize just how very modest she is. This very 
modesty might have cost Hollywood and the screen one 
of its most promising young players—namely, Miss 
Twelvetrees. 

The Fox Company recently failed to take up its 
option on Helen, giving no reason for its action in the 
matter. She was very downcast, as was evidenced by 
her conversation with a friend the following day: 

“T am going back to New York and the stage,” Miss 
Twelvetrees said. “I’ve failed in motion pictures.” 

It took the friend the good part of an hour to point 
out to Helen that the Fox studio is enjoying “growing 
pains’; that it is moving ahead so rapidly that it may 
err in its judgement. This friend pointed out that most 
stars were re- 
leased from con- 
tracts by studios 


that afterward 
regretted their 


failure to keep 
these players 
under contract. 

The result of 
the friend’s ad- 


take a test for “‘The Great 
Parade” lead. The test 
was made — and now 
Helen is under long term 


contract to Pathé at a 
salary much better than 
the terms of her Fox 


agreement. 


[EATRICE JOY is a 

busy and capable little 
manager. Imagine the fun 
she will have (and the 
money she will make) ful- 
filing the following con- 
tracts: 

Six weeks on the stage 
in London, England, with 
the act toured the 
country in. 

Five weeks in Nice, France, where she will make 
an all-talking motion picture for the Gaumont Com- 
pany. Miss Joy speaks French beautifully. She will 
then return to Hollywood to make the same picture in 
English for Radio Pictures. 

In addition, Miss Joy has just sung two songs for 
Brunswick Phonograph Company. 


Eddie Nugent: Just part of 
the furniture at M.-G.M. two 
years ago. 


she vaudeville cireuits of this 


BETTY COMPSON has at last justified her home in 
Flintridge, located about fifteen miles from the 
studios. For years her friends have chided her about 
living so far from her work, necessitating a long trip 
to and from the studios every day. 

Now Betty has the laugh on them all. En route to 
and from work, she sits in the back of her limousine 
and rehearses the lines of her new talking pictures. She 
finds it much easier to concentrate when she is all alone 
in the ear, with no such things as telephone interrup- 
tions or visitors. 

Miss Compson has almost persuaded several stars to 
move into her neighborhood, if for no other reason than 
to study lines for talking pictures while traveling to 
and from work. 


WE AD ey Ne = 

ETE NG 
was quiet on the 
set where Ar- 
thur Lake was 
talking for the 
microphone for 
Sicueumne Sed 


vice was. that 
Miss Twelvetrees 
decided to re- 
main in Tolly- 
wood a few more 
days before re- 
turning to New 


York. On the 
third day, she 


accidentally vis- 
ited the Pathe 
studios. Officials 
there saw her 
and asked her to 


“Tanned Lees,” 
a Radio picture. 
Suddenly there 
WitdiSn ase le Omuncl 
erash. 

““What was 
that?” shouted 
the director an- 
erily. 

“Tt was me,” 
meekly replied 
Mihir 1 
dropped my 
voice.” 


Co a ee 


GRETA _ 
GARBO'S | 
Girlhood 


The True Story of Her Life 
in Stockholm Is Told Here 
For the First Time 


By Siegred Nielson 


HIS is the story of Greta Garbo’s 

girlhood. It is a story that you have 

never read anywhere before. Greta 

herself has been too proud and too 
sensitive to tell it, because poverty leaves 
a lasting hurt and. is more shameful to 
admit than dishonor. But when you read 
it, you’ll like Greta Garbo better than you 
have ever liked her before. 

To understand the story you must for- 
get about the Greta that you know on the 
screen. You must forget all the stories 
you have read about her since she arrived 
in Hollywood. You must put aside the 
memory of her temperament, her love 
affair with John Gilbert, her cold indiffer- 
ence to the small glories that dazzle most 
stars. You must not see her as a gorgeous 
woman with unfathomable eyes and a 
worldly mouth. 

You must see her as she was nine years 
ago. A pale, gawky school-girl, rather 
plain but with a strange fascination. And 
very, very poor. 

The exact date of Greta’s birth was 
September 18, 1905. Her real name is 
Greta Gustafsson. She was born in a re- 
mote part of Stockholm called Montmar- 
tre. It is not a fashionable section. 
Greta’s first home was an ordinary lodging 
house at 32, Bledinggatan. The Gustafs- 
sons were in what is known as humble 
circumstances. "Which means that they 
were just plain poor. Greta was the 
youngest child. From her babyhood she 
had to learn that the world is a hard place, 
that one must accept responsibilities, that 
one must make the 


eee cent: When Greta Garbo first 
andl unpromising. landed in America, she 
Tt wasn’t exactly wanted to begin a new 
a happy childhood, life and to forget that 
not only because of she had once been Greta 
the family poverty, Gustafsson, millinery 
but because Greta  saleswoman in a Stock- 
was not, by nature, holm department store 
a happy child. She 
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What is the mystery of Greta Garbo’s life? 


Here are 


the hidden facts of her career 


This is the first portrait made of Greta 
Garbo in this country. It was widely 
published and it established her as an 
interesting photographic type even be- 
fore she appeared on the screen 


was shy, remote and she disliked strangers. But she 
loved her family with a single, warm-hearted devotion. 
They were an affectionate family, these Gustafssons. 
They explain much about Greta; her homesickness, for 
instance. Only those who have been raised in a large 
family will understand Greta’s 
persistent loneliness during her 
first months in Hollywood. And 
this devotion to her own clan 
also explains her economical 
manner of living. Back in Swe- 
den there is a mother who must 
never know want again. 

Greta went to public school in 
Stockholm. She was a diffident 
scholar. History she liked, but 
geography appalled her. She 
made few friends and cared for 
few sports, except skiing, skat- 
ing and throwing snowballs. 
Like all children, she had her 
day dreams. In Greta’s case, 
these dreams all centered about 
the theatre. This was odd, be- 
cause there were no stage people 
in her family and no money to 
waste on amusements. 

But near her home were two 


The Swedish colony of Los Angeles 
turned out to pay tribute to Greta 
Garbo and Mauritz Stiller when they 
arrived on the West Coast. Greta is F 
always at her best and happiest when 
she is with her own people 
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theatres. One was a cabaret and one a legitimate thea- 
tre. When she was seven years old, Greta used to stand 
in the stage entrance of the theatre and wait for the 
actors and actresses to come in for the evening perform- 
ance. The theatre had a small back porch and a little 
backyard and the door was always open. By hiding on 
the porch, she could hear the performance going on in- 
side; she could smell the fascinating scent of back- 
stage; she could catch the voices of the performers as 
they went to and from their dressing-rooms. 

And then she would go home and, with a little box of 
water colors, she would paint pictures on her face and 
pretend that she was an actress. Sometimes, but not 
often, she allowed her brothers and sisters to join in the 
game. 

At fourteen, Greta’s father died. It was a heart- 
breaking shock to her, because Greta loved him dearly. 
And it meant even less money in an already poor house- 
hold. There was no way out of it; Greta had to do her 
share towards keeping the family afloat. 

For all her diffidence and moodiness, Greta was a good 
child. Her mother thought that she was too young to 
leave school. In Scandinavian countries education is 
something that is highly prized. Going to school is not 
a lark, but a serious and earnest preparation for life. 
So, in spite of her father’s death, the Gustafssons deter- 
mined to keep Greta in school a little longer. 

But in face of a real need for money, Greta couldn’t 
remain idle. She took a part-time job. In a barber 
shop. Working every afternoon when the other girls 
were playing. Greta learned soaping. That is to say, 
she mixed the lather and looked after the utensils. 

Probably she would like to forget about the barber 
shop because people have a strange way of wanting to 
run away from the memory of their bravest deeds. And 
when Greta came to this country, with its higher stand- 
ards of living and its easy prosperity, the thought of 
her humble start as a wage-earner must have hurt her, 
must have seemed something to be tucked away and 
hidden. Foreigners are quick to sense the fact that 
poverty, in America, is somehow immoral. 

But the few coins that Greta earned in the barber 
shop meant a lot to the Gustafsson family. And 
they gave Greta the great (Continued on page 126) 


Tol’able 
Dick 


No silent screen star has won so many honors in the sound 

films as Richard Barthelmess. “Weary River,” “Drag” and 

“Young Nowheres” have been superb performances, varied 

end technically excellent. Dick has just signed another two- 

r contract with First National Pictures. This calls for four 
productions, two each year. 


By Fannie 


The BATTLE of 


One of your favorite authors writes 
amusingly and trenchantly of the 
great vocal revolution. 


Tottie Coughdrop 
began to face her 
mirror, show her 
tonsils, and say 
“ah-h-h!” 


UPPOSE you were a successful piano teacher and 
suddenly along came a new six-fingered race which 
demanded a keyboard-technique different from 
anything in your experience. 

Imagine your predicament! 

Well, the dilemma of the motion picture world, the 
morning after the invasion of “‘sound” (and it seemed 
just that sudden), was about on that plane. 

You talk about uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown. Savage headaches must have ravaged many of 
the imperial brows of Hollywood, and are still ravaging 
them for that matter, when the incredible threat of 
the talking-picture became incredible fact. 


Savage headaches must have 
ravaged many of the imperial 
brows of Hollywood when the 
incredible threat of the talkies 
became an incredible fact. 
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In no kingdom in the world is high office, at best, more 
precarious than it is in the magnificent principality of 
Hollywood. Pola Negri’s head rears itself in unrivaled 
queenliness, and then one night, pop, off goes Negri’s 
head! Charles Ray makes naive way into the hearts 
of millions and then one night, just as mysteriously, 
but oh so surely, vanishes the Charles Ray vogue. 

Even the most secure of the thrones have tottered 
from time to time. America’s beautiful sweetheart, who 
has weathered and held her own with greater hardihood 
than any one in the entire fluctuating history of motion 
pictures, has, nevertheless, had her moments of the 
threat of eclipse. Fortunately her stardom and her 
star seem to be the most fixed planet of them all, but 
the palm must go to Mary Pickford for her unquench- 
able quality, and not to the public, which, had they suc- 
ceeded in dousing her splendor, would have cracked 
her fair bones and eaten her just as they have their 
Pearl Whites, their Theda Baras, their Nita Naldis and 
their Charles Rays. 

And then, as if all of these handicaps of the pre- 
cariousness of motion picture fame were not sufficient 
unto themselves, here comes a new, a difficult and an 
apallingly dangerous dimension to the entire business. 
Speech! 

Nor were the beautiful baby-dolls of the screen, the 
de luxe ladies, the big boys, the handsome boys, the 
million-dollar boys, the only members of the Hollywood 
principality who were hard hit. Directors, with power 
mightier than even the power of the more assertive of 
the czars, awoke to find the very warp and woof of the 
motion picture running into new pattern. 

In fact, the entire motion picture colony awoke this 
fateful and figurative morning, to find that the good 
old familiar five-fingered motion picture had grown a 
new digit. Here was a six-fingered technique to be 
learned when, truth to tell, not a soul on the golden 
picture .coast, except the cunning, the wary and the 
terrible mechanicians behind the new dimension, knew 
what it was all about. 

Uneasy lay the heads of Hollywood. 
Agonized lay the shellacked, the marcelled. 
the blond and the blondined heads of Holly- 
wood. It was as if an earthquake had set 
tottering the crowns. 

This was scarcely more than a baker’s 
dozen of months ago that the possibility of 
talking pictures became reality and emerged 
from the controversial stage onto the sound 
stage. 

It won’t last. 

It’s a fad. 

I give them six months. 

T’ll sit tight and wait until the craze dies 
out. 

Pictures weren’t meant to talk. Public 
won’t stand for it. 

They are not talkies, they’re squawkies. 

All this became the patter of the hour. 


William Le Baron (left) joins in the “hold- 
up” of Bebe Daniels 


“WT really is too bad about the girl. 
old for 


She is too 

the talkies and too young for 
suicide!” The Hollywood wag who made 
this observation was speaking in jest. But | 

his words could be interpreted with a tragic seri- | 

ousness in scores of well-known cases. 

Not all the heart throbs are revealed on the 
screens or stages of the Hollywood or Broadway 
amusement temples. The more compelling dramas, 
take it from one who knows, are those that con- 
cern the army of players who were swept from 
their pedestals and perches with the invasion of 
the talkies. 

It came just like that—for many of the 
“Moom pitcher” favorites. Those power- 
ful box-office attractions, who possessed 
long-time contracts at huge wages, were 
among the least concerned when it was 
punned around the west coast studios that 
“the voice was yet to come.” The audible 
flicker plan seemed just so much small- 
talk, and even some of the mightier 


And here is Mary Philbin, Universal 
beauty, who is now working 
with Jimmy Gleason 


magnates dismissed the intentions of their competitors 

by purchasing full pages in the newspapers and theatri- 
cal journals to belittle their progressing contemporaries. 
\ “One picture,” reminded one impresario, “is worth 


Jimmy Gleason never forgets the 
capables, the reliables, and the 
cthers who “know how” 


SNAPPY 


COMEBACKS 


By 
Walter Winchell 


Broadway’s Brilliant 

Raconteur Gives You 

Some Untold Stories 
of the Movies 


ten thousand words!” And then came the dawn! 

The Warner Brothers, among the most enter- 
prising of the newcomers, who were plotting to 
revolutionize the industry without boasting of 
their plans, released Al Jolson’s initial vitaphone 
episode, and thrones tottered, kingdoms fell, and 
the greatest cinemactors and cinemactresses aged 
overnight. 

A few, perhaps, had vision, foresight, and what- 
ever else it is called. They prepared themselves— 
in case. 

Some devoted their spare hours to voice culture 
and elocution or polished up on their other at- 
tributes, but most of them ignored the warning 
and subsequently “went the way of all flesh.” 

It was all very sad. Wall Streeters, who 
bankrolled the synchronization idea, are an 
unsympathetic clan, and after attaining 
power they erased this idol or that one. 
Big business cannot be bothered with senti- 
mentality, and unless you could qualify ex- 
pertly as a singer, a dancer, an emotional 
a player or a first rate entertainer, you were 
, just so much excess baggage. 


Imogene Wilson became Mary 
Nolar and landed solidly 
as a screen siren 


Bebe Daniels, perhaps, is a concrete example. Few 
other movie favorites enticed so many cash customers 
to the box offices throughout the country as Bebe. 
But when Paramount, that swiftly moving group of 
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Sound Pictures Have Been Hollywood Life-Savers 


After a tremendous early success, Betty Compson 
hau 'yeen fading from pictures. She was starring 
along Poverty Row when the sound films rescued her. 


moving picture manufacturers, found it necessary to 
make certain changes to meet the new conditions Bebe 
Daniels was among the first of the big stars to be 
released. 

What to do? 

Another girl might have given up at once. 
Gifted with intelligence, Bebe Daniels wasted 
no tears; she invested her savings in recon- 
ditioning herself to meet the new demands. 
Quietly and bravely Bebe frequented this 
skilled dancing tutor or that voice cultivator 
and studied night and day. Then when she 
believed she was ready to face the micro- 
phones that had wiped out so many famous 
personalities she called on an executive and 
urged him to give her another opportunity, 
now better known in Hollywood as “a screen 
test.” 

“T will be glad to arrange it,” she was 
told, “providing, of course, you submit to the 
usual extra-girl’s test.” 

“T’ll do it!’ was the answer. The tests were 
arranged the next afternoon and she waited 
for days for the verdict. At last it came— 
a knock-out. 

It was a glorious day for Bebe Daniels 
when the report of her test excited the po- 
tentates of the Radio Pictures group and 
William LeBaron, its mightiest power, for it 
was Mr. LeBaron, 2 writer of musical shows 
on Broadway and now a tremendous factor 
on the Hollywood scene, who gave Bebe her 
new start. 

Her tests proved to be so much better than 
anticipated that 
after one of 
those long movie 
conferences it 
was unanimous- 
ly decided to star 
Bebe Daniels in 
the screen ver- 
sion of Zieg- 
feld’s “Rio Rita” 
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Ruth Chatterton went to 
California with her husband, 
Ralph Forbes. At first Hus- 
band Forbes got the big 
roles and Ruth was for- 
gotten at home. But Ruth 
soon topped hubby as a 
sound favorite. 


hit. Then after the “rushes” were shown, all were con- 
vinced that they had correctly guessed the result, for 
Bebe Daniels was “an amazing actress,” “a grand vo- 
calizer,” and “a great dancer.” 

Bebe was immediately placed on the regular payroll 
at a huge salary and Mr. LeBaron proceeded to gather 
up at other “possibilities” who were dropped by careless 
rivals. 

It was Mr. LeBaron’s belief, he told an interviewer, 
that it cost him little to sign up the “other fellow’s 
débris” and gamble on the outcome. 

“Tf I ever get another Bebe Daniels out of the exiles 
and outcasts I will have profited greatly,” he added. 

And so Bebe Daniels, who almost went into the dis- 
card, is again perched high on the list of box-office 
attractions, with offers pouring in on her from those 
who were too busy to see her when she sought “a 
screen test.” 

After making “Rio Rita” Bebe was engaged to essay 
the leading assignment in “Carmen,” because not only 
is she an authentic Spanish type, but in all probability 
will show up the battalion of well-knowns who preceded 
her in the stage and other screen versions of the classic. 

Hollywood is crowded with numerous unfortunates, 
many of whom are former beauties, who cannot click 
since the commotion pictures arrived. 

Still, the invasion of the audibles served several 
others to come back with a vengeance. Take the case 
of the adorable Bessie Love, who was relegated to the 
Has-Been division almost five years ago. Bessie Love’s 
charm, manner, poise and exceptional ability before the 
lens were among the things the moviegoers used to talk 
about and flock to witness when there were no cinema 
“Cathedrals” or ‘Palaces’ and the admission tariff 
wasn’t a dollar or two. 

But the silent screen sages decided that Bessie Love 
was “through” and there were no bids. 

It was, to hear her intimates tell it, a terrible five 
years for Bessie. She almost (Continued on page 124) 


MRS. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. Otherwise Joan Crawford, the popular star, 


sketched by the famous artist, John La Gatta 


W 
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Ann Pennington leading a colorful number in the talkie-and-song film, ‘The Gold Diggers of Broadway.” This production 
not only supplies the sense of hearing but it offers scenes in full color to please the sense of sight. 


ss HANK goodness, the talkies are here at last!’ 
In this wise did a lady of my acquaintance 
unload a lot of deep-seated feeling. And, let me 
hasten to add, this woman “knows her onions” 
when it comes to entertainment. She has made a special 
study of it. 

“Yes,” she continued, ‘‘the movies have been wanting 
some kind of dynamite for a long time to blow them out 
of the rut and to boost them to the place where they 
belong. : 

““And the mere timing of the 
voice to the action did it. What 
a difference!” 

I think you will agree that my 
friend is right. No matter what 
our misgivings may have been 
when we heard the first talkie or 
so—especially when the move- 
ments of the lips and the words 
they were supposed to utter did 
not seem to belong to the same 
person — imperfections such as 
this, of a purely mechanical na- 
ture, are being overcome with 
surprising rapidity, and as a 
consequence the talkies are “get- 
ting” us with the sureness of 
fate. 

But why? 

What do the talkies do to us 
that the silent pictures did 
not do? 

What was missing? What has 
been added? 

Well, let us turn to psychology 
for a moment. Let us see what 
the science of the mind has to 
offer by way of explanation. 

For, after all, is it not the 
mind that appreciates or depre- 
ciates what is enacted on the 
silver screen? Is it not the brain 
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hearing. 


Says Dr. Bisch: 


“The chief handicap of the 
silent film was its appeal to but 
one of the five senses: sight. 


“The talkie includes the other 
of the two most used senses: 


“The imaginations of many 
are most easily stirred by sound, 
especially by music. 
sound affects the emotions al- 
most wholly, while sight sets the 
intellectual processes at work. 

“In the old days the screen had 
to overemphasize action, in or- 
der to overcome its handicaps.” 


that records everything that transpires about us and 
rouses us either to pleasure or displeasure, leaves us 
bored, indifferent, interested, amused, sad or animated 
as the case may be? 

Yes, the motion picture must deal directly with the 
human mind. 

Mind-response, the reactions of the mind, intellec- 
tually as well as emotionally, is first and last the prob- 
lem that the picture magnates and the directors have to 
worry about. What the mind response to any picture 
that is released finally happens 
to be is soon reflected in the box 
office. 

In order to make my point 
clear, let me ask you to suppose 
that you wanted to give some- 
body some variety of capacity 
enjoyment. 

How could you figure out in 
advance the very best way of 
going about it? 

In the first place, you would 
have to remember that we take 
in the world about us—soak it 
up into the very substance of our 
minds, as it were—through, or 
by means of, what amounts to 
our “feelers”; in other words, 
our senses. 

And there are five such senses 
—sight, hearing, taste, touch 
and smell. 

Therefore, were you to set out 
to give the greatest possible 
amount of pleasure of some spe- 
cial kind to any particular indi- 
vidual, you would have to try to 
stimulate or act upon all these 
five senses, setting these various 
nerve currents of sight, hearing, 
taste, touch and smell in motion, 
thereby exciting the mind in the 


Musical 


TALKIES 


By 
| Louis E. 
Bisch, M.D., Ph.D. 


greatest possible number of 
ways. 

With regard to the en- 
joyment of relaxation, a 
man lying in the grass, 
smoking his pipe and sur- 
rounded by a beautiful 
landscape, might be said to 
be using all of these senses. 
The trees and the flowers 
and the sky effects would 
gratify his sense of sight. 
The songs of the birds 
would gratify the ears. His 
favorite pipe and tobacco 
would soothe his taste 
sense. The restful feeling 
of the grass would take 
care of touch. The sense of 
smell might be the new- 
‘mown hay close by. 

From what I have told 
you, you have probably 
guessed already what the 
trouble with the silent pic- 
ture was, where the trouble with that form of enjoy- 
ment lay. Perhaps it would be better to say what its 
chief handicap was. 

Obviously, the silent screen was handicapped be- 
cause it appealed only to one of the senses—sight. 

And obviously, too, the chief reason why the 
talkies are putting the other medium out of the 
running is because they appeal to two of our senses, 
twice as many—the sense of hearing in addition to 
that of sight. 

To be sure, you may well ask if the cinema would 
not be enhanced still further were it to employ the 
remaining three senses, taste, touch 
and smeli? 

It surely would, but how? 

The possibilities of gratifying the 
sense of smell might be experimented 
with more than it already has. Such 
research is not without promise. But 
so far, at any rate, squirting per- 
fume in the theatre has not helped 
much. 

It is, however, necessary to em- 
phasize another psychological fact 
here. 

We must not forget that of all the 
five senses, sight and hearing are 
used more than any of the others and 
that, in consequence, the centers in 
the brain which have to deal with 
sight and hearing are more highly 
sensitized and therefore much more 
capable of enjoyment in relation to 
seeing and hearing than are any ot 
the other centers. 


The Famous Psychologist 
Explains the Universal Appeal 
of Sound Pictures 


Another successful talkie-and-song production, “The Hollywood Revue.” Here 
Cliff Edwards is leading the nationally popular song, “Singin’ in the Rain.” 


Most of us are primarily visualizers—that is, our 
minds can fashion sight images most readily. 
Nevertheless, there are many of us whose imagina- 


tions are most easily stirred by 
sound, especially by music. 

But when all of us can be stimu- 
lated both by seeing people and hear- 
ing them—which, in the last analysis 
is the way we come in contact with 
others every day of our lives—then 
the whole show appears so natural, 
so true, so faithful, that*its effect 
upon us is like magic. 

Exactly why some persons are af- 
fected more acutely and deeply by 
sound rather than by sight science 
does not know. 

3ut you have probably had the ex- 
perience of noting that musical sound 
affects the emotions almost wholly, 
while sight sets the intellectual proc- 
esses like reasoning and judgment 
agoing and only to a lesser degree 
arouses the emotions. 

To see a child in distress may up- 
set us a great deal, but certainly not 
to the same extent as when we hear 
its plaintive cry for help. 

It is plain, of course, that the 
talkie is now (Continued on page 114) 


The mammy song makes a direct 

appeal, as exemplified by Al 

Jolson’s success. It has a definite 
psychological effect. 


The Mammy Song Is a Kind of Grown-Up Lullaby 


THEY HAD TO SEE PARIS—Fox 


- ee Wy RE you’re prejudiced in favor of this comedy 

i because of its star. We always have loved Will 
Rogers in pictures. He plays a stalwart Oklahoma 
resident who strikes it rich in oil and is dragged to 
Paris by his wife, who hopes to capture a title and 
culture. Pike Peters’ misery in a hired castle is 
something to remember. Be sure to read the whole 
story of “They Had to See Paris” elsewhere in this 
issue. Will is a joy and little Fifi Dorsay makes a 
gay and naughty Parisienne, while Irene Rich, Mar- 
guerite Churchill and Ivan Lebedeff are effective. This 
is an all-talkie of Homer Croy’s story. 


HERE IS YOUR GUIDE TO 


ee SS RT THE VIRGINIAN—Paramount 


IN -RS you read Owen Wister’s fine romance of 
the cowboy from Dixie who faced many adven- 
tures in the pioneer West. Dustin Farnum played him 
on the stage and in the films. Now Gary Cooper does 
him splendidly in this all-talkie version. You'll love 
Gary as the strong, silent Virginian who has to fight 
a duel with a tough, cattle-stealing hombre on his 
wedding day. You’ll like Mary Brian as the pretty 
school teacher from Vermont and you will long re- 
member Richard Arlen as the happy-go-lucky, ill- 
starred Steve, who slips from the path of honesty and 
hangs for it. A fine panorama of the West that was. 


THE ISLE OF LOST SHIPS—First National 


OMEWHERE in mid-Atlantic, where the ocean cur- 
rents meet, is a vast sea of lost ships, the battered 
hulks of centuries, held together by seaweed and 
wreckage. Anyway, that’s the film story. The huge 
floating island is peopled by the half-savage survivors 
of countless maritime disasters, captained by a brute. 
Three young people, sole survivors of a wreck, are 
dropped into the midst of this blood and cruelty. One 
is a handsome young chap wanted for murder. An- 
other is a pretty girl. And the third is a detective. A 
fantastic story without probability, but highly inter- 
esting as a genuine screen novelty. 


THE HOLLYWOOD REVUE— 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


LL the makers of movies are turning out musical 
revues. This has a shade on all the pictures of 
this type to date. There are eighteen musical numbers 
and you will find most of the Metro-Goldwyn stars and 
players—including Bessie Love, Marion Davies, Jack 
Gilbert, Norma Shearer, Conrad Nagel and Joan Craw- 
ford—participating, some a bit scared, it is true. Still, 
they give a pretty good show on the whole, with hits 
going to little Miss Love and robust Marie Dressler, 
the last imported from the legitimate stage. You'll 
be singing the musical hits, which are “Singin’ in the 
Rain” and “Your Mother and Mine.” 


DYNAMITE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


jp te old box-office wizard, Cecil De Mille, has turned 
out an emotional hodge-podge in “Dynamite.” If 
you can believe that a young society girl, left mil- 
lions by her dad on condition that she marry at once, 
will wed a condemned murderer on the eve of his 
official demise, you may be able to believe the rest. 
De Mille has crowded everything into this, including 
an anti-Volstead orgy, a new 1929 model bathtub, a 
new type of leading woman in smart Kay Johnson, and 
a new he-man in another newcomer, Charles Bickford. 
This has every known emotional trap with which to 
sway your feelings. Besides everything else, there’s 
a sensational coal mine cave-in. 


THE NEW MOTION PICTURES 


THE TRESPASSER—United Artists 


PX EE a long absence from the screen, Gloria Swan- 
son makes a splendid come-back in the sort of 
screen story she does best, dressed-up emotionalism. 
Not only does she make a come-back, but she scores 
remarkably in an all-talkie. And she sings, too. 
You'll be surprised—and no mistake—at her voice and 
her poise in this new chatter field of screen drama. 
The story of a pretty stenographer who wrecks her 
life by marrying a millionaire’s son. When the mar- 
_ riage is annulled, sre takes the easiest way of main- 
taining a lavish home for her baby boy. A sensational 
picture drama—and a new Gloria. 


GOLD DIGGERS OF BROADWAY 


Warner Brothers 


OME years ago David Belasco produced “‘The Gold 

Diggers.” It then was a straight farce, sans music, 
of chorus girls and their taking ways. Ina Claire 
played the chief digger. The Warners have made the 
farce into a musical show—and a lively, jazzy one. 
You would hardly recognize the new piece as related 
to the old. Winnie Lightner contributes a lot of noisy 
comedy and Nick Lucas sings a great deal. Little Ann 
Pennington is wasted on a tiny bit. The color pho- 
tography is well above the average in this film. Every- 
body works hard to put this across and very probably 
you will like it. 


YOUNG NOWHERES—First National 


| es simple and-sincere little story of an elevator 
boy and the slavey who cleans up in the ornate 
apartment house in which the two work. Of their 
éfforts to find a few moments of seclusion in a world 
jammed with millions of. other young folk equally 
without home or money. Of their theft of an empty 
apartment for just one night of happiness. Tenderly 
told and beautifully acted. A’ picture you can take the 
whole family to see. Richard Barthelmess has been 
making tremendous strides in the talkies and here he 
gives another superb performance, possibly his best. 
Marion Nixon is excellent as the girl, too. 


THE LADY LIES—Paramount 


OUR local censors may not let you see this. Based 

upon a daring Broadway play (that failed) by John 
Meehan, this turns out to be mature and sophisticated 
screen farce. What happens when a lonely widower 
is forced to choose between his two children and his 
mistress. Where will the carpet slippers reside? 
Beautifully acted by Claudette Colbert as the charmer 
who makes the wealthy corporation lawyer (Walter 
Huston) happy. A polite and genial inebriate, done 
by Charles Ruggles, is priceless. This film is only 
for those who can take their sophistication or let it 
alone. Not for the family. 


THE AWFUL TRUTH—Pathé 


Now that Ina Claire is Mrs. Jack Gilbert, this pic- 
ture has doubled in stellar interest. It marks her 
talkie debut. True, Miss Claire has been in pictures 
before (silent ones) without attracting undue atten- 
tion. It really requires a talking film to bring out 
the sparkling quality of her high comedy. Here is the 
story of two young people on the verge of divorce— 
and how they changed their minds. The scene in which 
the mind changing takes place is sprightly and piquant, 
to say the least. An intelligently acted comedy for 
grown-ups. Miss Claire is delightful. 
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DISRAELI—W earner Brothers 


EORGE ARLISS has been persuaded to jell into 

celluloid his famous characterization of Disraeli. 
This Vitaphone all-talkie adaptation is a literal tran- 
scription of Louis N. Parker’s play—and it is just a 
trifle old-fashioned. But Arliss gives his superb per- 
formance of the Jewish premiere of England, who 
fought down prejudice at home and outwitted national 
enemies abroad. The film shows how he outmaneu- 
vered Russia in getting possession of the Suez Canal 
and how he made Queen Victoria Empress of India. 
History is related pleasantly enough and the acting is 
peed “Disraeli” is an intelligent drama, tastefully 
one. 


FROZEN JUSTICE—Fox 


HIS is a novelty, since a lot of its action takes 

place in an Esquimau chieftain’s icy retreat in the 
Arctic. Lenore Ulric returns to films to play the 
chief’s pampered pet, half white, half native. Later 
Lenore runs away and becomes the night club darling 
of Nome, during the gold rush. Here she sings the 
theme song. “Right Sort of Man.” This film has some 
fine Hollywood studio faking of the Arctic, for the 
company never left the Fox Ranch. All of which 
was hard on the fur-coated extras playing merry Es- 
quimaux with the mercury at 110 degrees. 


PAST LIFE—First National 


HILE this is another exposé of the so-called 

thoughtless jazz-mad younger generation, it is 
far above its lurid title in melodramatic effectiveness. 
Moreover, it is splendidly acted by Loretta Young and 
Doug Fairbanks, Jr. Doug, Jr., plays a young chap 
who is convicted of murder and who is sentenced to 
the chair. A whale of a lot of suspense is jammed into 
those last hours before the order of the court is to 
be carried out. Here Miss Young contributes some of 
the sincerest emotional work of the film year. She'll 
move you to tears. Young Fairbanks does able work, 
too. This melodrama has quite a kick. 


OUR MODERN MAIDENS—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


AST year “Our Dancing Daughters” was one of 
the film year’s riots. So the producers regathered 
the cast and did another epic of jazz and youth. The 
first made Joan Crawford a star. This continues her 
adventures as another daughter of wealth seeking ro- 
mance and a new thrill. She marries the wrong man 
and nearly ruins her life. You will like Miss Crawford 
as the girl who has the gossips agog and young Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr., as the wrong chap. But you will find 
Rod La Rocque pretty wooden as the diplomat really 
loved by our super-modern maiden. Giddy, a little 
indiscreet, but not a talkie. All silent. 


SUNNY SIDE UP—Fox 


Vp ae shy little Janet Gaynor sings and dances in this 
special musical production. Charles Farrell sings, 
too. But funny El Brendel runs away with the film 
as a dialect grocery store keeper on the East Side. 
Janet is a tenement girl who works in a department 
store. Farrell is the scion of a very wealthy family. 
Hurt in an automobile accident, Farrell falls in love 
with Janet without knowing it. He brings her to 
Southampton to do the song-and-dance specialty he 
saw her do during a block party. You must see the 
charity show done at Southampton. Boy! This pro- 
duction is excellent. 


ABOUT THE NEW PICTURES 


HER PRIVATE AFFAIR—Pathé ua 


NN HARDING’S second talkie. This star from 
the stage made a highly effective début in “Paris 
Bound,” but her follow-up film, an emotional story of 
Vienna, is not nearly as good. The star plays a neg- 
lected young matron who becomes involved in an affair 
with a rotter. She shoots him when he tries to black- 
mail her and ruin her husband. How she faces the 
consequences of her deed is the story. Miss Harding 
is beautiful and sympathetic, but the story doesn’t 
hold. Harry Bannister, Miss Harding’s husband in 
real life, is her husband in the film. Probably you 
will find this dull and not a little hectic. 


THREE LIVE GHOSTS—United Artists 


HREE British soldiers return to London to find 

that they have been officially declared dead. A 
stranger trio never assembled. One is a young fellow 
really belonging to the Peerage but shell-shocked out 
of his senses. The second is an American dodging the 
law at home. The third is a limey out of the White- 
chapel alleys. The adventures of these three develop 
into a swell comedy. The three are well done by Claud 
Allister, Robert Montgomery and Charles McNaughton, 
while Beryl Mercer is matchless as the limey’s mother. 
And Joan Bennett lends the right amount of romance. 
This story was done some years ago as a silent film. 


MARRIED IN HOLLY WOOD—Fox 


ps first operetta to emerge from the talkie studios. 
Credited to Oscar Strauss, who did ‘‘The Chocolate 
Soldier,” but mostly a Hollywood product. The ro- 
mance of a Balkan prince and an American musical 
comedy actress playing in Vienna. They both end up 
in a California movie set, one a star and the other 
an out-of-a-job prince working as an extra. The story 
is thin and padded. J. Harold Murray and Norma 
Terris are the leading players, but the film is stolen 
by Walter Catlett. Hollywood has not yet learned how 
to do this sort of thing well. 


THE UNHOLY NIGHT—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


J CIN mystery melodrama and the best of 
months. You never will guess the real murderer 
until the dénouement. The few surviving officers of a 
British regiment are being strangled, one by one, on 
the streets of London under cover of fog. Scotland 
Yard enters the case and stages a swell hunt. The 
Yard finally uses an Oriental seance and the murderer 
collapses. Here’s where you will be surprised. A fine 
performance by Dorothy Sebastian and nice work by 
an excellent cast. Lionel Barrymore directed this all- 
talkie and all-screamie. The story is an original one 
by Ben Hecht. Chills for the whole family. 


JEALOUSY—Paramount 


ee ENG young Parisienne decides to break 
off with her wealthy patron and to marry a poor 
artist. Here we see what comes of jealousy on the 
part of the penniless husband. Smartly directed (par- 
ticularly the scenes in an elaborate Paris modiste 
shop), but the emotionalism never strikes fire. The 
ending is bad, too. This is a genuinely unsatisfactory 
picture—and not one for everyone. Although Jeanne 
Kagels plays the girl, Halliwell Hobbes is the best 
of the cast as the mellow old spider who gets what he 
wants. This is the last film made by Miss Eagels 
before her death. 


HOMER CROY WooOpyY. VALGEE CLARA BOW 
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JOAN CRAWFORD BUDDY ROGERS MYRNA LOY 


By Homer Croy Picture by Herb Roth 


WE HAVE WITH US 


Homer Croy, Our Ambassador Extraordinary 
to Hollywood, Acts as Toastmaster for the 
First Banquet of the New Movie Magazine. 


GARY COOPER 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you 
this evening none other than Buddy 
Rogers. Buddy was born in Olathe, 
Kansas, August 13th, 1904, his fathcr 
and mother both being at horne at 
the time. He lived quietly at home 
the first few years of his life and 
hen slipped and took up trombone 
playing. He played the trombone in 
Olathe for seven years, but still has 
many friends there and can go back 
home whenever he wishes. Outside 
of his trombone playing, he has lived 
an exemplary life and is highly es- 
teemed by all. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, but said nothing 
about being addicted to the trombone 
and the authorities let him stay three 
years without molesting him. Then 
after studying music for four years 
he took a carload of mules to Bar- 
celona, Spain. One evening, during 
the trip over, he got out his trombone 
and started to play. Two able- 
bodied men were hurt trying to quiet 
the animals. 

Buddy got his name from his baby 
sister who struggled with the word 
“brother” but was not quite able to 
make it. The only times the name 
Charles, really his first name, was 
ever used after his christening was 
on his high school diploma, and on 
his Paramount contract. One time 
his father got a telegram addressed 
to “Charles Rogers, Olathe, Kansas’ 
and sent it to a cousin in the country 
by that name. 

In Hollywood, Buddy boards with 
Dean Boggs, an old Sollens friend 
of his. He pays $16 a week and for 
this he gets his board, his room, 
garage space and a kennel for his 
police dog. Dean had 6,666 requests 
to take in other boarders. 

Buddy is a member of the Psi Psi 
fraternity, although in other ways he 
has lived a model life. 200 fan 
lette ‘ s a month. How much longer 
Buddy will be unmarried, no one 
nears: ; 

RUDY VALLEE. Sitting down 
here at this end of the table I see 
none other than Rudy Valleé, and so 
I'll tell you a little about him. 

Rudy is the only one we have with 
us tonight who came into the world 
without costing his parents any- 
thing. All it cost his father was 
setting up the cigars to the boys 
down at the Owl Drug Store, for 
Rudy’s pa is a doctor. The town was 
Westbr ook, Maine, and the time, 
girls, was twenty-six years ago. 

The name they gave him was not 
Rudy, but Hubert Prior Valleé, 
honestly. 

Hubert Prior’s first job, away 
from home, was as chief electrician 
in the Strand Theatre in Portland, 
Maine. And a fine earnest electrician 
he was, too, and everybody proph- 
esied a brilliant career for him and 
then he slipped. In the theatre was 
an orchestra, and in the orchestra 
was a saxophonist and one day this 
man, who shall be nameless, loaned 
Hubert Prior a C melody saxophone. 
The man is now at large, no doubt 
tempting other promising young 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Alice White, who is in her middle twenties, was born in Paterson, N. J. 

Her mother was a chorus girl. Alice was raised by her grandparents. 

She attended school in East Orange and Paterson, and later in New 

Haven, Conn. Then she moved to California with her grandparents. 

She took a secretarial! course at the Hollywood High School and next 

invaded the studios via stenography. Across the page you can read 
how she fought her way to stardom. 


The 


Today Alice White 
Is Its Favorite 
Jazz Baby 


By Ruth WATERBURY 


OT more than a year ago Alice 
White was one of the most 
thoroughly hated young things 
in Hollywood. 

Today she is its greatest potential 
star, its favorite jazz baby. They call 
her ‘‘The Huntress of Hollywood” and 
since “Show Girl’ she is the girl they 
are placing their bets on. 

Between those’ two times there lies 
a long, strange interlude and the story 
of a girl who, by daring to be herself, 
beat the hardest game in the world. 

Even a year ago First National Pic- 
tures had a long list of stars on its 
roster. Milton Sills, Harry Langdon, 
Doris Kenyon, Colleen Moore, Richard 
Barthelmess, Corinne Griffith were 
among them. 

This year First National has only 
four stars, Miss Griffith, Billie Dove, 
Mr. Barthelmess, and Alice White. 
And if a struggle were to come be- 
tween the long-established, poised and 
beautiful Corinne Griffith and the new, 
raw, yellow-haired White girl, Id 
wager on Alice. 

Now when an unknown girl goes to Hollywood and 
tries breaking into the movies, the chances are, literally, 
one to eight thousand that she won’t land as much as 
a single day’s extra work. 

But if she does, and if her luck holds, and she gets 
parts and is good in them, and doesn’t sass directors, 
and keeps on the right side of the right people, and 
knows how to behave, and has a good manager to mind 
her own business for her—if she does all these things 
and a lot more, then her chances are one in 35,000 
of becoming a star. 

The point about Alice White is that she never was 
an extra girl. That she has sassed every director she 
ever worked for. That she has consistently and with a 
kind of genius managed to get on the wrong side of 
both the wrong and the right people. That she has 
broken into the newspapers several times, with romantic 
elopements that came to naught. 

BUT—the kid is a star. Nobody meant her to be a 
star. Nobody—that is, nobody in Hollywood—wanted 
her to be a star. But star she is. And why? 

The answer lies in the box-office. Alice is a star 
because the public wants her. For myself, I believe the 
public wants Alice because it sees in her what the 
camera sees, something untamed but very real, some- 


Alice White never was an extra girl. 


IRL Who LICKED 
HOLLYWOOD 


Her career is the story 
of a Twentieth Century Cinderella. 


thing that is all hungry fire and flame, simplicity and 
yearning rolled together in a provocative little face and 
a body as seductive as summer twilight. 

Her rise is Cinderella stuff. 

She had, very casually, a mother and father. Her 
mother was a chorus girl, but Alice doesn’t remember 
her particularly. Her grandparents brought her up. 
They felt the call of the West and, parking Alice in 
school, trekked to Hollywood. Alice, not having much 
of a yen for school at any time, tagged them out. She 
took a secretarial course at the Hollywood High School 
and then started working. 

If any girl has had more jobs than Alice did before 
she found herself, I don’t want to hear about her. It 
would make me weep. You can read the list of Alice’s 
jobs and weep. Or you can read them and read some- 
thing more—a story of grit, determination, and too 
much sex appeal. 

Her first position was with a realtor. But he had a 
wife. The wife didn’t like the way Alice used her eyes. 
So Alice found a place with Billy Joy, Leatrice’s brother. 
That didn’t last. Alice—she was called Alva then— 
became switchboard operator at the Hollywood Writers’ 
Club. She left because a couple of members’ wives 
thought she was after their husbands. ‘You should 
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The Road from Switchboard Operator to Stardom 


Within a short time Alice 
White was script girl, sten- 
ographer and correspon- 
Then 
she tried acting. When 
Alice got the breaks, she 
didn’t keep them. Now 
she’s a_ star---and Holly- 


dence school clerk. 


wood's 
one. 
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have seen those husbands,” says Alice with a smile. 

She entered the publicity department of United Art- 
ists and shortly thereafter they discovered, oh, horrors, 
that she lacked dignity. So she entered another studio 
as a script girl. But while at that somebody thought 
she would make a swell South Sea maiden in a new 
film. Alice dropped her script for a grass skirt and 
screened with the glory of a canceled stamp: So she 
was out of both jobs. She went clerk at Universal, 
addressed envelopes for a Hollywood correspondence 
school, landed back in the movie world at Chaplin’s, 
holding script again. 

Some girls—most girls—would have been s“bdued by 
then. But Alice wasn’t. She was a good script girl 
and the Chaplin studio, being a somewhat mad place. 
anyhow, kept her on till a camera man made a test 
of her. It was a terrible test, but Alice took it to 
Universal when she heard they were casting “The 
Collegians” and needed a flaming flapper. She didn’t 
get the part and worry reduced her twenty pounds. 
Then Paramount sent for her. They were having a lot 
of trouble with Clara Bow and they told Alice that they 
hoped to make a second Clara of her. 

“Second nothing,” said Alice, and hied her to First 
National. But she was wise enough to know that her 
merely being sent for meant the break was coming her 
way. 

First National, in a rash moment, signed her to play 
opposite Milton Sills in “The Sea Tiger.” Sills was a 
big star and Alice was a very inexperienced leading 
woman. So instead of being meek and polite, Alice 
fought with the star every foot of the film. By the 
time the picture was finished Sills wished Alice 
was just a face on the cutting room floor and 
Alice was calling him “the big brawn and 
brain boy.” 

In the interests of peace, First Na- 

The chances in Hollywood are 
one to 8000 against an unknown 4 
breaking into the movies. Alice } 

White is the lucky one. 
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hardest working 


tional didn’t renew her contract and Alice started 
pounding pavements. 

It was on a red-hot August day that I first met her. 
It was just outside United Artists. Alice had been 
hunting a part and finding nothing but locked gates. 
She was wearing a fur coat, a scarlet dress two inches 
above her knees, and high-heeled slippers. “It’s a new 
coat,” said Alice and “I’m through with stockings for- 
ever. Besides this combination makes people watch 
me.” 

People did watch her, I noticed—the men particularly. 
And I remembered the definition a casting director had 
once given me of per- 
sonality. ‘“‘Beauty is 
what you look at,” he 
said, ‘but personality is 
what you watch.” 

Alice had personality. 
She had _ prettiness. 
She had talent. But 
even when she got 
the breaks, she didn’t 
keep them. Yet if she 
(Cont. on page 123) 


One of the vagabond beauties of “ The Vagabond King,” being filmed by Paramount 
_at a cost exceeding a million dollars. The gypsy giri is Kitty Menge. Dennis King 
stars as Francois Villon, poet and adventurer, and Jeanette Mac Donald appears as 
Katherine. O. P.:Heggie is King Louis XI. It is to Katherine that Villon sighs: “Love 
is eternal! You have given me qa greater thing than life—and | am content to die.” 
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LETTERS of aProper 


By Herbert L. Stephen 


What happened when the Universeart Film Company 
needed a baby in a hurry 


Drawings by Herb Roth 


Mortgage Manor, 

Wells, Maine, 

September 24, 1929. 
Dear Bitter Halve: 

Geez what a wide spot in the macadam for a location. 
And what a bunch of pumpkin rollers live in this neck 
of the stern and rockbound coast. All of ’em, so they 
warble, are direct descendants of the originators of that 
gag “my family came over in the Mayflower.” There 
wasn’t no immigration Jaws then. 

The only smile in this stone festered land is the grin 
on the map of the papoose I did a Paul Revere for. Say, 
thoughtless, that baby’s smile is worth a million though 
its squeaker is blotto for the chattering tintypes. Every 
time the little devil springs one of those cloud chasers 
the whole gang of hard-boiled hams nearly smother it 
trying to crash the gate on a preview of his dental 
equipment. 

The gloom chaser of that pride of some Maniac family 
reminds muh of the time Joe Murray had to do a search 
and seizure on a squalling cheeld for old man Farnham. 

It was back in the good old days before the would- 
bes of today could say “I knew him when” and then 
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Finally, old Blinnstein gets 
fed up on the relative 
racket and posts up a no-. 
tice reading, no more fam- 
ily in pictures made on this 
lot. Everyone gives the no- 
tice the up and down and 
wept real tears, not nice 
glycerine ones like the 
leading ladies do. 
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ramble all over the speakeasy telling how great they 
are. It was out where the sun shines except in unusual 
weather. Them was the days when silver dollars was 
the one thing that the studios did not have much of. 
They had lots of promises though. The Western Union 
declared an extra dividend on the nightly wails for 
succor from Hollywood to the boys with the big ideas 
and little cash in the city they’ve never completed. I 
was ruining, to hear the boss tell it, the Universeart 
Company. Generous? they was all that. I got twenty 
of those round babies ever Tuesday if I could ankle to 
the emporium of loans and deposits ahead of the rest 
of the mob with the checks they had so kindly passed 
out the Friday night before. 

But I didn’t set in on the baby story. The disturbance 
all got the gun when Blinnstein, the general manager, 
tied a guy by the monicker of Joe Murray to the feed 
and flop list. Joe was to do props for old Milt Farnham 
and when he was loafing was to be some sort of assist- 
ant director too. Joe had a rep that was hard to over- 

take let alone equal, 

i We all tried it but so 

- far as I know Joe got 

all the dressing and the 

turkey while we poor 

thinkwells got just the 

leavings and sometimes 
not that. 

Joe ran all of his re- 
lations onto the payroll 
as hams and atmos- 
phere. Methusaleh 
couldn’t have had more 
en famille than that 
promoter. Why, he 
even claimed that one 
of the Hopi Indian boys 
was some distant kin, 
but that was so Poor 
Lo could get a drink at 
the bar near the Los 
Angeles police station. 

At any rate old 
Blinnstein finally gets 
fed up on the racket 
and posts a notice read- 
ing, no more family in 
pictures made on that 
lot. Joe give the notice 
the up and down and 
wept real tears, not 
nice glycerine ones like 
the leading ladies do. 
Another source of in- 
come shot. That family 
racket was good to Joe. 
It declared dividends 
at the rate of two bucks 
to Joe out of every finif 
any of them pried out 
of the till for a day’s 
appearance. And those 
. extras got their dough 


in real hard cash, while Joe used to 
get those put and take checks. They 
stayed put (in our pockets) oftener 
than they were on the take list of 
the village cash register ringers. 

Well anyway, Farnham had to 
have a baby for just one short scene. 
Of course that would be Tuesday, 
the day the dinero for the checks ar- 
rived at the palace of frozen faced 
bankers. Joe used to beat it for the 
bank just at 11 A. M. so as to be the 
first in line when the telegraph com- 
pany delivered the weekly message of 
good cheer. If you missed that line 
you were just out of spondoolux for 
the week, that was just too bad. 

“Get me a baby for this scene and : 
darn pronto” was the orders. Every day in the year, 
but that one, there would have been a whole nursery full 
of mothers at the gate all but knocking it down to get 
their future Wally Kerrigan or Mabel Normand into 
the sliding tintypes. 

Joe gave the yard the searching look, not a baby in 
the lot except one that Joe had used once before as his 
sister’s. That she was out, the orders were aginst it. 
So down the boulevard Joe rambles. He rattles his 
hocks up to the Famous lot, not a baby in sight. He 
pinches a trolley ride to Griffith’s and still no crying 
hopeful. Back he goes to the corner of Cahuenga and 
Hollywood. The bank is on the corner, and the do re mi 
is due there in about half an hour. Joe’s landlady had 
been accepting alibi number ten in place of cash for a 
month. She was getting up a head of steam for the old 
vacuum cleaner to work if Joe didn’t produce this payday. 

Joe trusted one eye for a look-see around the corner. 
Right in front of the green goods grocer was a baby in 
his carriage. Never mind how Joe knew it was a he, 
stupid. Joe asked Fritz the grocer who the proud 
mother was, Fritz nicht ver stey. Joe tried the saw 
bones in the butcher shop, still he was in no answer 
land. He tried all the joints on the block without a 
tumble as to who claimed the parentage of the now 
necessary child. 


stood up, he danced, he how!ed, he wept. 


Then came a scene with the baby facing the camera. Blinnstein 


The baby was his 
precious son. 


Firmly grasping the parallel rod that governs the 
speed and direction of the baby carriage Joe made 
what is written in the scripts as a hasty exit down a 
nearby alley and then to the studio. He forgot to tell 
Farnham how he had lassoed the young maverick, all 
he said was “please hurry the scene.’”” Farnham obliged 
in his usual manner. It took nearly an hour to get the 
youngster to squall. But Farnham liked the way the 
baby had acted for him so he pinned an envelope on its 
bib when he was through with it. That envelope was 
filled with five round iron men. And three smackers 
was a heap of dough for a baby in those days. 

Again climbing into the driver’s seat Joe gave the 
carriage the gun and chauffeured it up through the 
back streets and alleys until he was able to park it ina 
doorway a few feet from the food foundry where he 
had taken it from. Leaning over the defenseless infant 
Joe might have been planting a kiss on the boy’s fore- 
head. But he didn’t—he opened that envelope and sub- 
tracted two of those nice round bits of metal. Wasn’t 
three dollars the usual pay?—-the company wasn’t go- 
ing to get gyped with Joe around. 

Sauntering slowly across the street Joe found that he 
was as he had expected—too previous by a week. The 
money for the checks had came and went. His check 
was good if he could find some (Continued on page 115) 


Firmly grasping the parallel rod 
that governs the speed and di- 
rection of the baby carriage, Joe 
made what is written in the 
scripts as a hasty exit down a 
nearby alley and then to the 
studio. 
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The New Movie Magazine’s selection for admiral of the Hollywood Navy: Sally Blane. Miss Blane, 
who was a Wampas Baby Star not so long ago, is with Radio Pictures 


a 


— 


ri 


A modern maiden and a dancing daughter: Anita Page. Miss Page next will 

be seen in the sequel of the two famous flapper epics and it will be called “Our 

Blushing Brides.” Before that, however, you will see her in “Navy Blues,” 

opposite William Haines. Miss Page, whose real name is Anita Pomeres, was 
born on Long Island 


Star Gherches: 


HELEN 
KANE 


By Albert T. Reid 


ELEN KANE, a little New York girl in her first hair ribbons, 
sang “Boop boop de doop”’ to her first doll. * * * She became 

the terror of her neighborhood in the Bronx, and particularly to the 
wearers of plug hats. * * * Then came her first heart trouble, but 
both she and Jack Oakie recovered. They are still good pals and 


” 


will be seen together in “Sweetie,” a college life musical comedy. 
x * * Helen reached the bright lights and stardom with its glad 
clothes in the Broadway show, ‘‘Good Boy.” * * * Mr. Victor had 
her make a lot of records. Almost every phonograph in the country 
has played “‘Boop-boop de doop.” * * * Finally the movies got her. 
She first appeared in ‘‘Nothing but the Truth.” She is playing in 
“Sweetie” and “Pointed Heels” and there are a lot more to come. 


The Missus: JOAN CRAWFORD 


“| 


The Missus: INA CLAIRE 


Photograph by Ruth Harriet Louise 


The Mister: JOHN GILBERT 


The Mister: KING. VIDOR 
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The Missus: ELEANOR BOARDMAN 


Photograph by Ruth Harriet Louise 
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Why CLARA BOW 
Cant Stay in LOV# 


By RUTH WATERBURY 


FEW months ago Clara Bow announced her 
engagement. Which wasn’t exactly news. In 
fact, it was so little real news that the only angle 
of interest, as far the press was concerned, was 

the man involved. The man of the engagement was 
Harry Richman, a curly-haired song and dance boy from 
Broadway, but recently arrived in Hollywood to make 
his first talkie. 

It was summer in Hollywood and for a time the en- 
gagement looked as real as the ten-thousand-dollar 
diamond ring Harry had slipped on Clara’s correct 
finger. For a time there were moonlight and roses, 
Clara Bow and her father, Robert Bow. kisses and caresses, téte-a-tétes and love avowals, all 
conveniently within camera range. 

It was all very wonderful, marvelous, and amorous. 
And it was all very swell publicity for its principals. 

Then one morning, not so long ago, newspapers 
throughout the country carried first-page yarns to the 
effect that Harry and Clara weren’t engaged after all; 
that it had all been a publicity plant in the first place: 
and that Clara’s heart interest was somewhere else 
again. 

Now the men in Clara Bow’s engagements are never 
very important—not any more of importance than the 
men in Peggy Hopkins Joyce’s marriages, for instance. 
Clara has been engaged to Gilbert Roland, Victor Flem- 
ing, Robert Savage, Gary Cooper, and several others. 
Not to mention the more recent Harry Richman. 

And each time it has seemed as though, just after 

the announcement of the engagement, Clara’s heart in- 
Clare and Harry Richman, the Broadway songster. terest has been somewhere else again. 

Clara’s beaux and Cupid’s bow. Why can’t Clara, the 
“IT” girl of the screen, the girl who most perfectly 
typifies flaming youth and fierce desire, why can’t Clara 
Bow stay in love? 

To any one who knows her—restless, discontented, 
lonely as only the empty in heart are lonely—there can- 
not be the faintest doubt that Clara wants to be in love; 
that, even, she wants to marry and have children. 

Many men have loved her. Obviously she could have 
married any number of times. Girls as gifted with 
beauty, youth, and fortune as Clara are very rare, 
indeed, and such girls are born for romance. 

Yet, seemingly, Clara, who wants love so much, is 
afraid of it. Plainly, she runs away from romance 
when she discovers it near her. 

A learned psychologist would remark that many 
people fall in love time after time, but if the psychol- 
ogist were true to his teachings, he would point out that 
such people always fall in love with the same type. 

No group could be more varied than the group Clara 
has fallen for. Gilbert Roland is a Mexican, darkly 
romantic, fiercely jealous, eager and handsome. Victor 
Fleming is sandy-haired, plain, but most amusing, and 
many years Clara’s senior. Robert Savage, who burned 
up a lot of Hollywood Boulevard with his father’s 
money, is just the usual rich man’s son. Gary Cooper 
was newly come down from the hills when Clara met 
him, a tall, rangy, laconic youth. Harry Richman is 
typically Broadway, dark, suave, a wise guy, flashy 
and smart. 

Clara with Victor Fleming, the Hollywood director. Those five men of totally different temperament are 
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For All Her Reported Engagements, She Hasn't 
Found the Right Man. 


the five who could not hold Clara Bow’s affec- The Bows only had a little two-room 
tions after they had once secured them. flat. Clara’s father didn’t get the breaks. 


Sometimes I wonder if it is the memory of é Her mother was in broken health and 
her mother that makes Clara so terribly afraid Beg given to terrible fits of coughing. Money 
of love and what it can do to one. was very scarce. 

Clara would be the first to tell you that her It-was probably during that time that 
mother never loved her father. Clara knew it Clara adopted the mask she still wears 
from her earliest childhood. Her mother knew today. It was probably then that she 
it. So, too, unfortunately, did her father. first learned you can laugh and make the 


world laugh with you 
while fear and loneli- 
ness are gnawing at 
your heart. 
Certainly the little red- 
head went through more 
emotions before the age of 
twelve than most of us experi- 
ence in an entire existence. 
As a child she discovered movies and 
through them, beauty. And it was the 
movies themselves, as you know, that gave 


Robert Bow was the Ve 
spoiled younger son of an \ 
average American family. 
Born and brought up close 

to each other in the same 
farming district of New York 
State, the girl Robert Bow mar- 
ried was more taught to seek the 
finer things of life. 

They had two babies, both girls, one 
who lived for an hour and one who lived 
for a day, before Clara, who was to bring 
them fame, came along. her the daring idea of entering her photo- 

The little family moved to Brooklyn and on graph in a contest that a screen magazine 
the pavements of that city, Clara fought her \ was running. 


In the center is the Clara Bow the movie The pictures at the left and above 


fans know. The IT girl of Hollywood is show Clara Bow as she was when she 
going to be starred next in “Station first came to pictures, a life embittered 
S-E-X.” little girl. 
way up. She was always a tomboy. She won the magazine contest. 
Life even then had made her too hard The judges were famous artists, 
to leave her adaptable to the silly pre- Howard Chandler Christie, Harrison 
tentions of most girls. She went with Fisher, and Neysa McMein. It was 
boys and tried to be one of them. probably those judges who saved her 


and gave her to the movie fans of to- 
of the gay, the cutest kid of the lot, day. For the artist sees deeper than 
her home life was as drab as any- the average eye and those three sane 
thing in a Russian novel. : 4 (Continued on page 122 


And while she tried to be the gayest 


—— 
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The 
NEW 
MOVIE’S 


Presenting Hollywood’s youngest fea- 
tured player, Donald Smith, 9 months old. 
He is featured in “The Children” with 
Mary Brian and Fredric March. 


Jeanette MacDonald 
interprets the Spirit of 
the Dance. Miss Mac- 
Donald played opposite 
Maurice Chevalier in 
“The Love Parade” and 
more recently she has 
appeared as Dennis 
King’s leading woman 
in the all-color song 
romance, “The Vaga- 
bond King.” 


Nancy Carroil has been 
winning new honors 
steadily in the talkies. 
In the new picture, “The 
Flesh of Eve,” she gives 
another piquant per- 
formance. At the right, 
you see Nancy as the 
heroine, Alma 
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Own 


NEWS 


REEL 


Clara Bow wearing her 
new anklet of thirty-four 
blue-white diamonds 
set in platinum, also a 
close-up of the anklet 
itself. No, it was nota 
present from an ad- 
mirer. The little star 
gave it to herself on 
her birthday 


coming film, “Medals.” 


If you liked Beryl Mercer in “Three Live Ghosts,” ( 
no doubt you did,) you will watch for her in the forth- 
Gary Cooper is the cute 
Highlander in the film 


Jean Arthur snaps 
her fingers at the 
new styles in 
longer frocks and 
new waist - lines. 
Here you find 
Jean's idea of an 
evening gown. 
She has our vote. 
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At the right, Marion Schilling, of the Metro- 

Goldwyn Studios, presents the newest in 

sleeping garments. Yes, they’re pajamas. 

Fashioned of Celenese silk in an over- 

blouse style with pajama trousers ending 
at the knees 


Greta Garbo and Conrad Nagel in a close-up scene 
of “The Kiss.” The intent gentleman close by is Jacques 
Feyder, the French director, who is making the picture 


My, how they love voices in Hollywood 

these days! Jack Oakie, who now is 

approaching stardom with Paramount, is 

listening in on New York. You'll next 

see Oakie in the collegiate musical 
comedy, “Sweetie” 


Kay Francis, who rapidly is 
acquiring the reputation of be- 
ing the best dressed gal ir 
Hollywood, presents the newest 
in beach attire. You will be able 
to glimpse this seaside suit in 
the coming Paramount film, “The 
Children” 
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Yes, there still are cowboy stars! Hoot 

Gibson can now be heard and seen in his 

Western films. The first of these talkies of 
the plains is “The Long, Long Trail” 


John Boles, the new 
film idol, autograph- 
ing a portrait for an 
admirer. You will 
next see Boles in a 
romantic song film 
of the French Revo- 
lution, which may or 
may not be called 
“La Marseillaise” 


The Robot Mystery 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


ss OLD everything! Lock those doors, Walter! 

Let no one off this set! I’ll take charge here!” 

Instantly Kennedy was by the side of Velva 

Lavelle, the famous star of the musical movies, 

bending down where she had pitched forward over a 

café table in the set, a thin trickle of blood slowly 

spreading like spilled claret over the table from the 

head now motionless against the arm outstretched with 

fingers wildly apart as if grasping for safety in the 
thin air. 

“Shot clean through the frontal bone—out at the 
base of the brain—death practically instantaneous,” he 
muttered. “Here, get back there, you people. Hold 
everything, I say! McCoy, take your still camera. 
Shoot a still from this angle—then an- 
other from that. They’ll be invaluable 
to the police. Let me have that script, 
the scene plot, everything—yes— 
where’s that musical score? Thanks, 
Fallon. From the door where you are, 
Walter, how about the angles for a 
shot? Was it possible to strike Miss 
Lavelle from outside? No? I thought 
not! Then the shot must have come 
from inside—and no one’s had a 
chance to get away—unless it was 
someone just entering, inside the door. 
You’ve called the police and an ambu- 
lance over the studio telephone exten- 
sion here, Walter. Victor, just drop 
that white drape over her body, now. 
There, now I’m ready to begin!” 

Before the big double door of the 
sound-proof stage at this corner of the 
Liberty Pictures Studio a frightened 
little chorus girl stared wide-eyed at 


me. 

“Wh-what’ll they do, Mr. Jameson— 
with the picture almost finished—and 
the star—dead!” 

I did not answer. It was just one 
ur those strange twists the mind takes 
in the tenseness of a big scene that 
has been overlaid with a real tragedy, 
too. It was not heartlessness. What 
would be done—about anything? Ap- 
parently only Kennedy knew and in 
the welter of consternation he dom- 
inated. 

Velva Lavelle, the idol of the talking 
movie fans, who had made such a hit 
the previous season in “The Younger 
Generation,” had come back to the pic- 
tures and was in a musical movie, 
“Bits of Old Broadway.” It happened 
that this day they were taking scenes 
from “Floradora” in the life of Old 
Broadway. Craig and I were visiting 
the Liberty Sound Studio, he because 
they were trying out on the experi- 
mental stage an invention of his own 
which he called the Phonoptic System, 
synchronizing the movie film with a 
record on a telegrapone, and I because 
I had sold the picture rights to a 
story, “Synchronized Murder,” which 
had just about been completed. 

It may be unnecessary to remind the 
talkie fans, although I am going to do 
it, that Velva had married Frank 
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Fallon, a dancing man of the legitimate stage, who 
also had some facility with the piano and jazz. Finan- 
cial backers had set Velva up with a night club, the 
El Velva Club, which she now owned, but Frank ran. 

I do not think I shall be subject to an action for 
slander when I say that Fallon was really nothing more 
than a super-gigolo, a smooth racketeer. At any rate, 
it was not long before they separated. Frank was still 
running the Club, but Velva really owned it. It was 


a valuable venture, especially so at this time because 
of a contract that had just been made with a little 
dancer and entertainer, Fay Warren, who was beginning 
to Bee over with the public and was clearly on the up 
and up. 


New Craig Kennedy story of a weird 
murder plot in a motion picture studio 


What had attracted both Kennedy and me as much as 
anything else was that there were two big sets being 
worked in on the picture, although of course there 
were other sets in the studio at the time. One of these 
sets was of the old Casino Theatre stage and an angle 
of the theatre for the Floradora sextette scenes and 
other action. The other big set was of the old café, 
Martin’s. 

At the risk of having it set down as an author’s 
pride or even self-advertisement I may say again that 
among the other sound pictures in the big studio was 
mine, just about finished, ‘The Synchronized Murder.” 
This, briefly, was a story with a robot in it. All the 


principal scenes had been shot and recorded and the 
robot, something like the Televox that had attracted a 
great deal of attention the year before, was standing 
on the studio floor to one side of the Café Martin set, 
waiting for possible re-takes before “he” was carted 


away by the owners, the Eastinghouse Company. 

Now that I have that out of my system, I must come 
back to the Café Martin scene which had attracted 
Craig and me. 

“We've carefully edited this script to conform with 
censorship,’ Van Hise, the scenarist, had told us while 
the action was being rehearsed and the lines of the 
dialogue polished a bit, the music toned up, the cameras 
set and the microphones tested out by the “monitor,” 
a new official whom sound had introduced along with 
many others into the taking of pictures. 

“We have Velva playing ‘Barbara Brooks,’ who, you 
recall, was one of the original sextette. You know there 
was murder and sex tragedy that followed pretty nearly 
all of them, like a jinx, Nan Patterson and Caesar 
Young, Evelyn Nesbit, and the rest. That’s our theme. 
And Grant Asche, who is the director of this musical 
movie of ours, is playing ‘Douglas Gerard,’ the famous 
architect who was so_scandalously 
enamored of Barbara.” 

The action of the scene as Kennedy 
and I had been admitted to the sound- 
proof stage had been luridly reminis- 
cent. “Barbara” and ‘Gerard’ were 
together at a table at old Martin’s and 
I marvelled at the fidelity of the re- 
production down to the almost Pari- 
sian invasion of the sidewalk of Fifth 
Avenue. “Tony Dunn,’ the jealous, 
wealthy stage-door Johnny who had 
married Barbara, enters and, finding 
the two, pulls a gun, convinced that 
the old intimacy of the architect and 
his model has been revived. 

For censorship purposes, a moment 
of darkness had been written into the 
script and accounted for cleverly in 
order to cover the firing of the fatal 
shot—then lights up and “Douglas 
Gerard” is to be discovered dead over 
the table with “Barbara” screaming 
hysterically as “Tony” is seized. That 
was the action of the script. For the 
sound accompaniment music with 
“Floradora” as the theme had been 
arranged. This music was to continue 
during the moment of darkness, also, 
punctuated by a scream and an oath, 
with the sounds of a scuffle. 

It all always interests me, for in 
the making of a talking picture there 
is not only the skill of the author, the 
adapter and scenarist, but also of the 
designer of sets, of costumes, the re- 
search director as well as the art di- 
rector and “tech,” the camera man, the 
lighting expert, and the final contribu- 
tions of the cast. 

So, too, once one passes into the 
studio and the door closes one is as- 
sailed as it were by the sensation of 
being cut off from the outside world. 
Emphatically the great sign over the 
coor, “Silence,” fairly screams at you. 

The door is closed after you and 
you find yourself in a room where 
heisht seems limitless. People are 
bustling about and talking, but there 


“Hold everything! Lock those doors! 

Let no one off the set!” Velva Lavelle, 

the beautiful sound film star, had been 
murdered 


6) 


is a strangeness about it all. 


Noises reach you that are 
sharp and clear, but they seem to die away instantly. 


There is no reverberation, no echo. When you speak 
you feel a strange sensation of loneliness because your 
words vanish so quickly. Your syllables seem to decay. 
It is nothing like the old silent movie studio. The 
reason is obvious. Your voice is yours only when you 
are speaking. When you finish, your sound waves must 
not conflict with those of the next speaker. The science 
of acoustics has married the science of light. The 
offspring is a new art. 

There was something fascinating to me about this 
scene as I had seen it played, as about every scene. It 
is silent drama. It is dialogue drama. And it is some- 
thing indefinably more, something new that we don’t 
thoroughly understand yet. 

All was life and gayety, as of twenty-five years ago 
in old Martin’s with the night life of those who still 
knew how to drain life’s cup deeply without the illusion 
that living fast is living much. “Tony” made his en- 
trance. The music was jazzed to comport with the 
third rather than the first decade of the century. Con- 
sternation was depicted by the revellers who saw 
impending tragedy in the almost paranoic face of 
young “Tony.” Then followed the moment of darkness 
conceded now to sophisticated reform. The note of 
menace in the lilting lines that once had been Sullivan’s, 
the variations of the “Tell, me, pretty maiden, are there 
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“I'm afraid you've broken a bone in your 
ankle, Mrs. Asche,” Craig Kennedy was 
saying. “Here, Walter, we'll carry her 
to a chair and have a doctor make sure.” 


any more at home like you,” had interpolated a series 
of notes—de-dum-de-da—which I cannot reproduce in 
words other than those symbols. The music was to be 
punctuated in the darkness by a shot, as per the script. 
A scream from Velva was to follow the shot. 

It did. 

Sharp, staccato, terror-stricken Velva’s scream—cut 
short, and not by any acoustic decay. This was some- 
thing—real ! 

There was an oath from Asche, who should have been 
silent. 

“Lights!” yelled someone, regardless of microphones. 

Kliegs and arcs and spots flashed up. I blinked and 
gasped. There was Velva Lavelle, dead in her chair, 
lying over the table, dead in fact, where Asche should 
have been dead in the story! 

“Get a doctor—quick!” Grant Asche was trembling 
like a leaf, with a pallor that seemed to show through 
even his yellow make-up and a stare in his mascara-ed 
eyes that would have done credit to Lon Chaney. “My 
God—she’s dead!” 

My own newspaper instinct prompted me to grab 
the telephone extension to the set. I was giving the 
number of the ‘‘Star’’ when Kennedy changed my call 
to one for an ambulance and the police. The next I 
knew I was over at the door, guardian of a murder 
mystery in our midst, yet as baffling as if we had been 
a thousand miles away when it happened. 

Craig, with Victor, one of the studio hands, was draw- 


ing the white drape over the body when his eye caught 
a corner of paper shoved in the bodice of Velva’s dress. 
He drew forth a crumpled note that had been hastily 
stuffed there, smoothed it out, and read: 

“Velva, dear.—Thanks for being a real sport! 
When you finish here at the studio I will meet you 
as agreed at the Club. I’m planning one of our 
old-time love parties tonight to celebrate our recon- 
ciliation. xXxxxxxxx (kisses) Frank.” 

“How about this, Fallon?” Craig still holding the 
note turned to the dancing man who had been at the 
piano with the fiddles and the drum engaged in render- 
ing the sound accompaniment. 

“Tt’s true, Mr. Kennedy,’”’ nodded Fallon with a star- 
tled face, averting his eyes from the drape. ‘We were 
going to announce it tonight—and now—’”’ He seemed 
to choke off the rest, with suppressed emotion, an 
ominous scowl] on his face. 

Craig turned just in time to catch an interchange of 
hatred in a flash of looks between Fallon and Asche, 
who now was getting a grip on his nerves again. 

Kennedy said nothing for a moment as he watched 
the two faces narrowly. This was noteworthy and I 
knew it. We had been attracted to watching the taking 
of this scene particularly by reason of the gossip of 
the studio. 

“All through this picture,’”’ whispered Van Hise to me, 
“Asche has been overplaying his love scenes with Velva. 
‘You know I told Kennedy about that, and how she 
wasn’t checking him, either.” 

“T thought Fallon was putting his whole ability, every- 
thing he had, in the piano.” 2 

“He was,” Van Hise nodded. “I’m wondering whether 
she was not really playing to win him back—the old 
jealousy game—and it worked.” 

“Where would that leave Asche?” I whispered back. 
“You think he really meant it?” 

“Sure of it. Just a dummy figure, a come-on, a foil. 
And he’s high spirited, Asche.” 

“H’m,” I considered. ‘I see.” 

“Now let’s see—who’s here.” Kennedy had wheeled 
suddenly. It was not that he was taking his attention 
away from Grant Asche and the husband, Fallon. But 
Kennedy was playing to cover the whole field at once. 

I saw him counting to himself with his forefinger 
leveled at the spectators. He stopped at six beats. 

Another thing that had attracted us for old time’s 
sake was the fact that they were just recording on 
the other set the Sextette scenes. Now the girls from 
it were all around, still in make-up and costumes, but 
not carrying their parasols. 

Craig took a few steps toward a rack which had been 
placed for the purpose of holding them, paused a few 
seconds, then looked up. 

“Seven parasols,” he muttered under his breath, “not 
six—in the rack—and there are just six girls, as there 
should be!” He turned and faced the crowd. “Whose 
was the seventh? Where did it come from? I saw 
this scene taken. There was no extra one then.” 

“There were extra ones at Treves, the costumer,” 
suggested Victor. ‘By the way, I live over in Brooklyn. 
They mail these programs from the Portland Theatre 
every week.” He reached into his pocket. ‘“Here’s one. 
They’ve billed ‘The Sextette Act,’ a little vaudeville skit 
over there. Mr. Asche wrote it. In fact, it was the 
thing from which this picture was built.” 

Kennedy took the program and studied it. ‘“Featur- 
ing Dell Gillen, once understudy in the original Flora- 
dora Sextette,” he read. ‘Dell Gillen—why, that’s your 
wife, Asche, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I was an extra man in the show when she was 
the understudy. That’s how we met.” 

“And this is a revival of your vaudeville act?” 

“Yes. In Brooklyn.” F 

“T see. Where is the Portland Theatre?” 

“Near Fort Greene.” 

Kennedy did a moment of mental calculation and I 
fancy I followed him in it. Dell Gillen would have 
had time to leave the show on the subway circuit, jump 
into a taxicab and get up to the Studio, between appear- 
ances, if she remained in costume. She would then 
have been just like the other six girls in the chorus 


in the Studio. It was a logical explanation of the sev- 
enth parasol. But there were six girls and these were 
the six in the picture. 

“Why, you ought to know something about that, 
‘Bugs,’ ’”’ commented Van Hise. ‘This is ‘Bugs’ Gillen, 
her brother, who is the electrician in the Studio, Ken- 
nedy. Has your sister, Deli, been on the stage, Bugs?” 

“Not here. I ain’t seen her here,” insisted bugs 
Gillen. 

“Don’t you think she ought to have been here—judg- 
ing by some of the stories I hear about the Studio?” 
Kennedy said it quietly with a significant nod of the 
head toward Grant Asche. 

“T should say so!’’ he emphasized. 

“Did she know what was going on here while she 
was playing vaudeville in Brooklyn.” 

“She did.” 

“From you?” 

“No, sir. Not at first, at least. I was boiling over. 
But I didn’t have to tell her. You maybe don’t know 
this gossipy little business of ours in the movies. Some 
grapevine system! I don’t know how news travels. But 
it does. Of course, after she heard about it and began 
to put two and two together, she asked me. What was 
I to do. Should I have lied to my own sister?” 

“T wouldn’t say that, exactly. Then she did get infor- 
mation from you?” 

“Finally; yes. But by that time it was so flagrant 
it wouldn’t have made much difference if I hadn’t told 
her. She’d have got it anyhow from someone else. Oh, 
this Grawnt Asche!” He broadened the “a,” ironically 
mimicking the Anglicized thespian. ‘Some bird with 
the ladies!” Bugs narrowed his eyes as he looked 
toward the sheeted figure at the table awaiting the 
authorities. “That is, ladies of a certain type.” 

“Then you don’t think Velva Lavelle was all that she 
should have been?” 

“T’ll speak no evil of the dead—not even when they’ve 
been pirating other women’s husbands.” Bugs set his 
jaws grimly. “I ask you—do you think it was right, 
revivin’ that vaudeville skit at just this time so’s to 
shoot his wife off to the Sticks?” 

“Do you think Velva fell for Asche, then?” asked 
Craig keenly. 

“Well,” Bugs answered cautiously, “ ‘Barbara Brooks’ 
never resented the marked over-playing of the love 
scenes by ‘Douglas Gerard’—either in rehearsals or 
otherwise.” 

Kennedy nodded. He knew it had been the talk of 
the company and the Studio, too. 

From my post at the door I was endeavoring as best 
I could to interpret Kennedy’s moves and understand 
what was in his mind. Where did we stand, I asked 
myself, in view of the impending reconciliation of Velva 
and Frank ? 

I started, as Kennedy had, with Grant Asche himself. 
Close as he was to her, he must have had at least some 
inkling of it. He would certainly resent the reconcilia- 
tion, would be sore at Velva for leading him on to an 
overt break with his wife, then throwing him over. 
I knew him for a temperamental actor and hot-tempered 
director. 

No sooner had I arrived at this point, however, than 
the thought of his wife obtruded itself. Dell Gillen, 
knowing nothing about either the reconciliation or the 
note, would still be insane with jealousy over this talk- 
ing-movie vamp of the younger generation stealing her 
husband. She had met him years ago in the old Flora- 
dora company. The first love is always a deeply mo- 
tivating source of action with any woman. The old 
tragedies of the Floradora Sextette would be running 
true to form. Undoubtedly she had a strong motive. 

I was balancing the motives of the two, purposely 
rejecting the third and final possibility, the resentment 
of Bugs Gillen, Dell’s brother, when I saw that Kennedy, 
in looking over things off the set, had picked up a coat 
flung in a heap on a chair and, casually rummaging the 
pockets, had brought out a note. 

“Whose coat is this?” he asked. 
hands?” 

“Bugs Gillen’s,” replied Van Hise, looking quickly 
over his shoulder and reading under his breath as he 
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“One of the stage- 


let a half-stifled whistle of surprise escape his lips. 
“On the Portland ‘Theatre stationery ... ‘wearing my 
heart out, Bugs, in this vaudeville engagement in a 
movie flea-pit into which my husband has shipped me to 
get me out of the way of his love-making with the 
star of his musical movie. Keep me posted. I might 
run in some time unexpectedly between shows .. .’ By 
Godfrey, Kennedy, that letter would be calculated to 
fan Bugs’s feelings to a white heat. He was just an 
electrician, but how proud he was of his sister and her 
stage ability!” 

“Is that so?’ considered Kennedy, his eye mechan- 
ically traveling back to the as yet unexplained seventh 
parasol in the rack. “Now, just for the sake of leaving 
no possibility unconsidered, let us suppose someone en- 
tered the double doors, fed the shot and disappeared 
immediately. Where could that person have disap- 
peared? Walter, is there any other exit out there 
besides the main studio floor? Walter!” 

The repetition of the call was necessary because I had 
been studying a rapid-fire change on Bugs Gillen’s face 
as Craig was speaking. First, I should have said, of 
relief that Kennedy’s attention was directed elsewhere, 
then suddenly of renewed concern by reason of an 
unexpected new direction. I caught myself, looked up 
and down the other side of the door. 

“Ves, Craig. There seems to be a big double door 
leading outside, I imagine to the street.” 

“It’s how we deliver large props and such things to 
the studio from trucks at this end,” explained Van Hise. 

Without a word Kennedy passed out and down toward 
the two huge fire-proof doors. He swung them open. 

From below I could hear a Jow moan,. as if of pain. 
My curiosity was too great for me. I closed the doors 
I was guarding, confident that nothing would go on 
inside that would not be duly reported by others while 
Kennedy’s back was turned. There was a perhaps 
four-foot straight drop to the sidewalk so that trucks 
might back up and unload. By the time I came to the 
edge Kennedy had vaulted down. There, bracing herself 
by the wall, in intense pain, was Dell Gillen, in costume 
and make-up! 

“I’m afraid you’ve broken a bone in your ankle, Mrs. 

Asche,” Kennedy was saying. ‘Here, Walter, let me 
hand her up there to you. We’ll carry her to a chair 
and have a doctor make sure.” 
- Craig had picked the little woman up and lifted her 
to me. Then together we made a basket seat with our 
hands and carried her down the corridor, in spite of 
her protests that she was all right. 

“T wanted to see how the picture looked,” she sobbed 
hastily, writhing with the pain of her foot, still. “It 
was in the midst of darkness as I came through the 
doors. I heard a shot, a scream, and jumped back. In 
the light I saw my—my rival—dead over the table. Oh, 
Mr. Kennedy, you must know how I felt. What would 
they say? It was no place for me to be found! Not at 
that time! I could not run out on the big studio floor. 
I saw these doors. I thought of the street and the taxi 
waiting for me around the corner. I didn’t know the 
doors were not on the sidewalk level. I fell and the 
doors closed automatically. Il was afraid to scream for 
help and I couldn’t walk. Oh, Mr. Kennedy, you know 
I am telling the truth! Just put yourself in my place. 
Wouldn’t any girl do the same?” 

“Tt sounds logical,” was the only comment Craig would 
make. “By the way, Walter, while you deserted your 
post I see an ambulance surgeon and a policeman have 
arrived. Have the surgeon look at Mrs. Asche’s foot. 
I know the first question the cop will ask. Where’s 
the weapon? Officer, the next thing is to line them all 
up and frisk them. The weapon must be in this room!” 

Roundsman Reilly was lining them up as Kennedy 
singled out Ben Barnes who was playing “‘Tony Dunn.” 
“Of course, he had a gat,” he said. “It was part of 
the show.” 

Reilly patted him all over. 

“Where is it, Barnes?” 

“Over in that pile of curtains. I flung it there. I 
didn’t get a chance to shoot in the play, Mr. Kennedy, 
so help me!” 

Kennedy turned over the pile of cloth gingerly, saw 
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“He ain’t got none now.” 


the gun, and heid it up gingerly between two of the 
curtains, careful as he could be to leave intact any 
finger-prints. 

“T’ll hand it over in a moment, Officer, if you’ll take 
as good care of it as I tell you. Just a second until I 
see if I can break it and get a squint down the barrel 
... Dirty with powder grains, Barnes. You didn’t 
have a chance to clean—” 

“Certainly not. I used it twice in rehearsal. But 
not in the real scene, yet. I was going to clean it after 
we finished.” 

lseer’ 

There was a laugh in the tenseness of the studio, an 
incongruity that caused me to follow the direction of 
the eyes of the cast and the spectators. 

“What about him?” Officer Reilly’s face was a puzzle. 
“That tin man, over there? Shall I frisk him?” 

I followed the direction of Reilly’s thumb-wag. It 
was directed at my robot, the most helpless villain I 
think I had ever written into a picture. A child with 
his little finger might have toppled the “tin man,” as 
Reilly named him, over. 

“T’m coming to him, next,’ smiled Kennedy. ‘Mr. 
Asche!” 

“Yes, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Alibi your tin man before Officer Reilly snaps the 
bracelets on him and sends him to the Tombs, or the 
Eastinghouse Company may have to get habeas corpus 
writ for Walter’s villain!” 


“T’ll explain it, the best I can, although I am no 


electrician,’ replied Asche as together they walked 
across the Café Martin set to the robot that was stand- 
ing off in a corner. 

Asche opened up a part of the mechanical man, dis- 
playing a complicated set of coils and levers. ‘‘Prac- 
tically I can’t say that I understand it,” he said. ‘‘Theo- 
retically, however, I do. Of course you know as well 
as I do—perhaps better than I do—that these robots 
are nothing but electrical machines that are set in 
motion, actuated, as a result of various electrical con- 
tacts that are made because of sound relays. That is 
to say, certain sounds acting on a diaphragm cause 
certain electrical connections to be made. Then certain 
acts for which the robot is tuned up are performed. 
It’s not a new idea, in a way. It’s as old as the 
Arabian Nights and ‘Open Sesame.’ ”’ 7 

“Yes,” agreed Kennedy, “I understand. Now, for 
instance, just what were the mechanical actions which 
this robot was tuned up to do electrically, and what 
are the series of notes which must be sounded to start 
it going? This is all tremendously interesting to me, 
fascinating to the public, too. I thought Walter had 
a Boos idea in putting it in his story. Show us how it 
works.” 

“Well, ’m not so sure that I can, without an expert 
electrician on the job. Now, for instance, as you ask, 
this robot has been set for the action that was written 
into ‘The Synchronized Murder’ picture that has just 
been taken. Briefly, this action involved the shooting 
of a gun at the notes ‘dum-de-da-do.’ Those notes in 
that series affected the electric sound relay and caused 
this robot to raise his arm just so far by means of a 
motor mechanism then set in motion and to discharge 
an automatic at a fixed point. That was the nub of 
the story. Other sequences of notes, three of them, 
caused three other simple actions. Any different notes 
would leave the robot utterly unaffected. Nothing would 
happen.” 

Asche was looking about carefully. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter?” asked Kennedy. “Is anything wrong?” 

He shrugged. “I moved this robot over here myself 
after we were through with it. It was my impression 
it was facing to the left of the set as I left it, not 
directly at it, as it is now. I think someone has been 
monkeying with the robot, has turned it slightly. I 
really do.” 

“Let’s see it work, then.” 

“They find they work best with notes on a pitch pipe 
or a piano rather than the human voice. The quality 
of voices is so different.” He walked across the set to 
the piano which had been in use for the Floradora ac- 
companiment. “In the picture we just shot we used 
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While the micro- 
scope was being 
brought down, 
Kenneay found a 
cartridge, inserted 
it in the gun and 
fired it into a huge 
bag of cotton waste 
that he prepared | 


these notes on the 
piano.” 

Asche struck 
the notes—‘‘dum- 
de-da-do’’—on the 
piano. The atten- 
tion of everyone 
now was tense. 

Nothing hap- 
“pened. 

“Well, anyhow, 
that is how it 
ought to work. 
But it’s out of 
order, I guess.” 

“Ts there any- 
body here can fix 
it?’’ interrupted 
Reilly. 

“Mr. Kenne- 
dy!” It was Bugs 
Gillen, with Van 
Hise. 

“Hverybody 
here seems to be 
helping you,” re- 
marked Gillen. 
“Of course that 
‘Tony Dunn’ gat 
should have been 
loaded with 
blanks. But may- 
be it was loaded 
with just one shell 
with a bullet.” 

“Yes. com-= 
pleted Van Hise. 
“Here’s an ex- 
ploded and ejected 
shell that we just 
picked up on the 
floor. I don’t know whether it may suggest something 
to you.” 

Kennedy took it, held it in his hand a moment, con- 
sidering, as his eye rested thoughtfully on the “Tony 
Dunn” gun where it was placed by Reilly for safe- 
keeping. 

He turned to the ambulance surgeon. 
see how the bullet traveled. Let us see if we 
locate it.” 

In the white pine of a flat that composed part of the 
wall of the set they at last found it and carefully dug 
it out. 

He held the fatal bullet in his hand a moment. “Wal- 
ter,” he said quickly, “you borrowed from m~ laboratory 
that double-field microscope of mine for use in close 
foregrounds in ‘Synchronized Murder.’ Is it here in 
the studio yet?” 

I turned to Van Hise. “Yes,” he nodded. 
taken very good care of it. It’s in my own office.” 

“All right. Have it brought down. I want to use it 
in a real case.” 

While the microscope was being brought down, Ken- 


“Doctor, you 
can 


“Pye 


nedy found a cartridge with a real bullet of the calibre 
of the “Tony Dunn” automatic, inserted it in the gun, 
and fired it into a huge bag of cotton waste that he 


prepared. Then he recovered the bullet practically un- 
harmed. He stood for a moment with the fatal bullet 
in his right hand and the test bullet in his left. 

“Set the microscope over here under this sunlight 
arc,” he directed, then fell immediately to adjusting 
the thing. 

It was a peculiar microscope, double-barreled, with 
two fields, but with one eye-piece. 

“Here is the fatal bullet,” he remarked in a most 
matter-of-fact tone. “I am going to place it in this 
field on the right of the microscope. Perhaps you don’t 
know it, but every gun leaves its own indelible ‘finger- 
prints’ on every bullet fired through it, by reason of the 
rifling and so on. It is possible to determine just what 
make of gun a given fatal bullet was fired from, for no 
two guns leave the same markings on a bullet. It is 
possible to go further and tell what individual gun of 
that make fired the bullet. For it is written in the 
little microscopic striations on (Continued on page 115) 
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lf Mary Brian’s family hadn't moved from Dallas, Texas, to Los 
Angeles, the screen probably would have lost a charming little 
actress. Miss Brian was born in Dallas and lived the first 
seventeen years of her life there. 


In California, Miss Brian entered and won a personality contest 
conducted by a Los Angeles theater. She was appearing in the 
theater's prologue, when she caught the eye of Herbert Brenon, 
seeking a Wendy to Betty Compson’s Peter Pan. 


Now Miss Brian is one of Peramount’s favorite daughters. 
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MUSIC of the Sound Screen 


The New Movie’s Department 

covering the phonograph 

records of numbers from the 
talkies 


N event of keen interest to motion picture 
fans is Gloria Swanson’s début as a record 
artist with Victor. Miss Swanson sings 
in her new United Artists’ film, “The 

Trespasser’—and sings so well that she is going 
to surprise her admirers. Those who like her 
rendition of the theme song of ‘The Trespasser,” 
called “Love, Your Spell Is Everywhere,” will 
want to secure her Victor record interpretation. 
This initial Swanson record also carries the 
star’s rendition of the Selvestri-Toselli Serenade, 
a new Continental song hit. 

Screen followers will be interested to know 
that “Am I Blue!” the song hit of the Warner- 
Vitaphone production, “On With the Show,” has 
been the most popular record with Columbia for 
some months. Columbia has two interpretations 
of “Am I Blue!” One is by Ethel Waters, who 
sings the number in the Warners’ sound picture. 
This Columbia record also carries Miss Waters’ 
version of “Birmingham Bertha,” also from ‘On 
With the Show.” The other Columbia version of 
“Am I Blue!” is presented by Ben Selvin and his 
orchestra. This record also carries the Selvin 
orchestra presentation of “My Song of the Nile,” 
the theme song of Richard Barthelmess’ “Drag.” 
Both of these Columbia records are excellent. 

Libby Holman sings “Am I Blue” for Bruns- 
wick, too. This is a record worth owning. 


ss AITING at the End of the Road,” the chief 

melody of King Vidor’s study of negro life, 
“Hallelujah,” is highly popular right now.  Irv- 
ing Berlin wrote the music of this number. Vic- 
tor has a rousing version of “Waiting at the End 
of the Road” by the Dixie Jubilee Singers. The 
companion song on this record is the spiritual, 
“Old Time Religion.” 

Columbia has two versions of “Waiting at the 
End of the Road.” Ethel Waters sings the number. 
Paul Whiteman has prepared a fox trot version for 
dancing. You will like either version. 

Another popular number from the realm of movie 
music is “Little by Little,’ from the Pathé picture, 
“The Sophomore.” Bernie Cummins and his Biltmore 
Orchestra have made a lively fox trot version for Victor. 
This record also carried the Cummins idea of “Every 
Day Away From You.” 

Eddie Walters sings “Little by Little” for Columbia. 
“Collegiate Sam” appears on the same record. 

“Rio Rita,” the Radio Pictures’ hit, has produced 
another musical success, ‘‘You’re Always in My Arms.” 
Ben Pollock and his Park -Central Orchestra have made 
an attractive waltz arrangement for Victor. This record 
also has a fox trot arrangement of “Sweetheart, We 
Need Each Other.” 


HERE’s a great Columbia record bearing the Ben 
* Selvin Orchestra fox trot selections from ‘‘The Broad- 
way Melody” and “The Hollywood Revue of 1929.” It 
isn’t too late to tell you that Ukulele Ike (Cliff Ed- 
wards) does “Singin’ in the Rain’ for Columbia, and 
that Paul Whiteman has prenared a swell fox trot ver- 
sion of “Your Mother and Mine.” also for Columbia. 
This last number is from “The Hollywood Revue” like- 
wise. 

A Victor record you are sure to want is the Ben 


Gloria Swanson singing “Love, Your Spell is Everywhere” 
in the record recording room of the Victor plant. 


Pollock Orchestra’s version of “True Blue Lou” from 
“The Dance of Life.’ Added interest is given this 
Victor record by the Coon-Sanders Orchestra’s adapta- 
tion of “The Flippity Flop,’ from the same Paramount 
film. 


HE Buddy Rogers-Nancy Carroll film, “Illusion,” has 

two interesting numbers, “Revolutionary Rhythm” 
and ‘‘When the Reai Thing Comes Your Way.”’ Columbia 
has a corking dance record of these two numbers by 
Fred Rich and his orchestra. 

There are any number of other records possessing 
real appeal. For instance, let us mention: 

Oscar Grogan’s vocal number, “Tip-Toe Thru the 
Tulips With You,” from Warners’ “The Gold Diggers of 
Broadway.” (Columbia.) 

The Ben Selvin orchestra handling of “How Am I to 
Know,” from Metro-Goldwyn’s “Dynamite.” (Colum- 
bia.) 

Paul Oliver’s Victor song record, “One Sweet Kiss,’ 
from “Say It With Songs.” His “When You Come to 
the End of the Day,” done to a waltz accompaniment, is 
on the same disc. 


, 


OLUMBIA has three records from Marion Davies’ 
Metro-Goldwyn production, ‘‘Marianne.” Ukulele 
Ike (Cliff Edwards) does “Hang On to Me” and “Just 
You, Just Me.” The Ipana Troubadours present dance 
versions of the same two numbers. And the Cliquot 
Club Eskimos play a fox trot (Continued on paye (115) 
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Famous 


Above, the Beverly Hills estate of John 

Gilbert. Visitors approach the house 

through a garden where rare and beau- 

tiful flowers and plants are grown by 
the popular star 


onc rors UCR 9 5 ae 


Above: Old rose and ivory is the color 

scheme of Clara Bow’s boudoir. The bed 

is raised on a dais and draped with antique 

brocaded rose satin. The canopy and win- 

dow drapes are of the same material. The 

portrait? Of Rudy Valentino, if you must 
know 


Above, Kay Francis standing in front of her 
Hollywood bungalow. 


Left, John Mack Brown at the entrance of 
his new English home in Beverly Hills 


Where the 
Notable Folk of 


Hollywood Live 


Below, Nils Asther in a corner of his 
Hollywood home 


Above, the beautiful home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Junior. Joan 
Crawford bought it before her mar- 
riage. The house is of Spanish design, 
with a patio and a large lawn 


Right, William Haines built his Beverly Hills 
home with rooms on different levels. Just 
a quaint old Dixie custom! 


Gary Cooper, with his mother as guest, on 

his own front porch. Just a comfortable 

little home for a young actor of great 
promise 
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on CHANEY Goes TALKIE 


He is not going to retire from the 
screen, and he is going to use his voice 
in pictures, when the right time comes 


By Ruth Biery 


Lon Chaney in three of his popular silent film roles: “London 

After Midnight,” “The Monster” and “Tell It to the Marines.” His 

varied and sensational characterizations have made him one of 
the big favorites of films. 


AS Lon Chaney retired from the screen? 
Is he dangerously ill? 
Is he definitely refusing to make talkies? 
What is the real secret of his long absence from 
the studio? 

These and many more questions of the same nature 
have been flying around Hollywood for the past three 
months. 

I decided to get the answer. 
from Lon Chaney in person? 

It was not easy to find him. He was at Soboba Hot 
Springs; he was in Mexico; the studio didn’t know 
where he was; the Chaney house would give out no 
information. 

I found him finally, in bed in a Hollywood hospital. 
He had just had his tonsils removed. The climax of his 
first illness in fourteen years. 

He wasn’t a good patient. He didn’t see any sense 
to this being-laid-up business. If his nurse were a 
writer, she could give the world a picture of a new 
face to add to his present one-thousand. 

I asked him the screen question first. 

“Going off the screen?” He retorted: ‘Humph! 
Not by a jugful! Ill be out of this place in a week, and 
the doc says that after a rest to get back my weight 
Vll be a new man. And believe me they’ve got a 
strenuous program laid out then, for I have to catch up 
for the time I’ve lost being sick. You know, under my 
contract if I’m sick I have to make up the time and 
deliver productions by intensive work. 

“Say, what are they trying to do to me? First they 
report me laid up, even say I have T. B., and now they 
rumor me out of pictures! I wish you'd tell ’em for me 
that any guy’s got a right to be sick once in his life, and 
I'd appreciate it if they’d let me do it in comfort. 

“Not that comfort’s the right word for this kind of 
thing. Do you know they had to fatten me just like a 
pig gettin’ ready to be butchered? They sent me off 
to the Hot Springs to eat and lie in the sun so I could 
get ready for the butcher. But I put one over on ’em. 
Tt sneaked across the border for some hunting. 

He started to grin, and then remembered hospital 
orders. 

“Put one over on ’em here, too. Nobody knew I was 
coming. Had ’em out and didn’t tell a person. I don’t 
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And where better than 


remember the first night. Good thing, I guess. When 
a fellow gets to be in his forties, the knife is sort of 
unnatural to him. And ether! 

“How did I get sick? I had pneumonia. Went over 
to Wisconsin and played around in the snow for my last 
picture. “Thunder,” they called it. “Snow” would have 
been better. I wasn’t used to it or the cold, either. 
Living in California sort of makes you forget that you 
come from Denver. Pneumonia! I guess that’s sort of 
likely to be serious. People tried to tell me to stay in 
bed, but I’m not much of a sick person. The nurse, 
there, will verify that statement. I went back to finish 
the picture and then it sort of started all over again.” 

He didn’t tell me why it started all over again. He 
wouldn’t. But others had already told me. In all of his 
years on the screen, when he has consistently been one 
of the best box-office attractions and could have afforded 


“| want to be a mystery,” = 
protested Lon Chaney py 
when THE New Movie MAG- 
AZINE'S representative pur- 


sued him to his hospital wis 


room. Chaney doesn’t 

think the public wants to 

feel sympathy for a star. ere, 

“| didn’t want flowers and 4 be 

telephone calls and 
letters.” 


to be temperamental, he has never 

been ill a day, never missed a call, and 
never been late on a set. His enforced 
absence worried him so that he sent for 
Mr. Greenwood, Metro’s studio manager, to 
discuss the expense he was causing the com- 
pany. The minute he felt better, two weeks 

before he should have stepped foot out of bed, 

he was on the set to finish the picture. 

A relapse? What else could be expected? 
Everyone but Chaney anticipated it long before it 
happened. He waited, through persistency of will 
and a not-to-be-thwarted desire not to spoil his work- 
ingman record, until the last scene was taken. He even 
rushed the scenes so Phyllis Haver could get to her own 
wedding. Then he went to bed to pay the penalty of 
his devotion. 

He refused to allow the publicity department to send 
out any stories upon his condition. He didn’t care what 
people might think; he didn’t want sympathy from 
anybody. 

“Nobody is ever sorry for a man who is sorry for 
himself. If I’m playing a pathetic part on the screen, 
I never get to feelin’ it so hard that I’m sorry for myself 
even in character. I always tell the director, ‘If I 
start lookin’ as 
though I’m 
feelin’ sorry 
for myself, 
S16 @ Joe. fool 2 ew 
That’s no way 
to get sympa- 
thy from peo- 
ple, even in 
pictures. 

“T squawked 
my head off 
about this op- 
enmation. iL 
didn’t want 
flowers and tel- 
ephone calls 
and letters.” 


Three more of Lon Chaney's noteworthy silent performances. 
Left to right, in “West of Zanzibar,” “Mockery,” 
“When the City Sleeps.” 


He just wanted his wife, and she was beside him 
every moment. 

“Say, I told you once before that if I had my way 
I’d never have an interview. I want to be a mystery. 
Don’t you remember. And here, I can’t even be sick—” 

His throat needed attention. When he turned back 
on the bed, I ignored his last statement. 

“So you’re going to make another picture?” 

“Never even thought of leaving pictures. Illness is 
all that prevented me being at the studio right now. 
I ought to be there. The last picture I made is already 
being released, and I’ll have to hustle like the dickens 
to keep ’em up 
to schedule.” 

“What about 
talkies?” 

He scowled, 
and. tb) en 
smiled— weak- 
ly. ‘I’ve said 
my say about 
them pretty 
often, but per- 
haps they mis- 
understood my 
meaning. They 
seem to take it 
for granted I 
(Continued on 

page 117) 
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The pretty young act- 
ress above recently 
played opposite Dick 
Barthelmess and John 
Barrymore. The shy 
little star at the right 
won great honor in 
“Seventh Heaven” and 
now she is singing and 
dancing in films 


Right, the eyes of a 
virile young man who 
recently changed pro- 
ducing companies. He 
played the role of a 
dashing redskin in “The 
Vanishing American” 


Left, she used to star in 
ornate and elaborate 
historical dramas. Then 
someone discovered 
that she had abilities as 
acomedienne. Famous 
for her imitations, teo 
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The eyes of the actress at the 

right recently came to the 

screen from the legitimate 

stage. She is famous for her 

hair and her debut film was 
“Paris Bound” 


Guess the identities of 
these eight stars and 
then turn to Page 125, 
where the correct 
names are given 


Above, the eyes of a 
celebrated bandmaster 
who recently went to Holly- 
wood to make a picture. 
But the film was postponed 


The eyes at the left are 
those of a blonde beauty 
appearing with Pathe. She 
is one of the loveliest of 
the Hollywood charmers 


The boy at the left toots a 
mean saxophone. He 
recently made a picture in 
Hollywood but he’s back 
in New York now singing 
his love ballads over the 
radio to listening millions 
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REMINISCENCES 


Bessie Love is one of the biggest hits of the talkies. 
HANK in “The Broadway Melody” is an outstanding hit. Here 
she tells how Griffith first hired her for ten dollars a week 


Note: There is probably no one in motion pictures 
more qualified to show the heartaches and joys, the 
temptations and sacrifices of the profession than Bessie 
Love. She entered it under the tutelage of D. W. 
Griffith when he was making “Intolerance.” She went 
to the top; she suffered a period of poverty and inac- 
tion. “The Broadway Melody” has placed her definitely 
as a find in talking pictures long after she was first 
discovered. It is with great pleasure that THE NEW 
MoviE MAGAZINE gives you her story as the first of their 
autobiographies of picture people. 


Y reminiscences? I smile as I sit down to write 

them. I shall probably weep before I have 
i finished. I believe that deep in the soul of all 

humans is the hope that some day they will be 
well enough known to pen their autobiographies. Yet, 
when that day comes, each one must wonder, “Just what 
have I done to deserve a life-story ?” 

It is my turn to wonder. I’ve been trying to remem- 
ber my life since the request reached me. What inci- 
dents were there in my childhood, my girlhood, my 
adolescence which varied enough from the milestones 
which mark the growth of all of us—to be written? 

My career? Yes, here, we must all find items of 
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Bessie Love tells of the 
pioneer days of films-- 


and how D. W. Griffith 


discovered her 


difference. Each person’s approach to 
success is unlike that of his neighbor. 
The breaks which come to the one do not 
come to another. The characteristics 
which adversity develops in the one it 
may bury in another. What means happi- 
ness to me may spell regret for my pro- 
fessional sister. That constant fight 
which we all make for our livelihood is a 
common bond between us, but a bond 
which is the axle of the wheel of life. We 
all snatch at a spoke which is different. 

But my early history—I cannot see that 
it differs materially from thousands of 
others. We lived like countless middle- 
class families. We moved restlessly from 
one place to another. Albuquerque, Wil- 
liams; Texas, Arizona, New Mexico. Fi- 
nally, like so many others, we gravitated 
to southern California. Just one of those 
seeking-for-a-permanent-place families. 

Dates? Places? Early experiences? 
There are so few that I can remember. I 
could seek help from my mother, but if 
I did, would they be my reminiscences? If 
these early days were so indefinite that 
they made no impression upon me, have 
they a place in my history? To me, a life- 
story is not a matter of dates and loca- 
tions; it is a record of hopes and heart- 
aches—of internal heart and soul feelings. 
If childhood brought happiness or taught 
a specific lesson, what matter whether it 
was in New York or Winnetka, Illinois? 

The West! The desert! They did mean 
something. To me, California is not the 
West. 

Mountains, green grass, the sea—they 
mean California. 

Cactus, endless miles of sand, blank heat—they mean 
the West. 

How I loved the latter. The towns didn’t matter. It 
was the spirit of the infinite expanses which dug a 
furrow in my soul which can never be ploughed over. 
For an entire year after we definitely settled in Cali- 
fornia (I was in first grade) I cried for that great 
vastness which was no longer about me. 

I did not cry because I thought tears would bring 
it back to me. I did not cry because I longed to return 
to it. I simply cried because it was not there— 
beyond me. 

I had learned, even at that age, to be contented with 
what life was at the moment holding forth to me. 

The greatest single gift of that childhood of which 
so much is forgotten. 

A gift which I owe to the training of my mother. 

My training for this feeling of contentment began 
very early. My first memory is of wet rags, rags 
which I moulded and remoulded into dolls designed in 
my own, baby imagination. All of my toys were simple - 
home-made propositions. Cactus which I had picked; 
rocks which I had found; leaves which I had gathered. 
All dearer to me than woolly dogs or enameled rocking- 
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By 
Bessie Love 


As told to 
Ruth Biery 


horses. So dear that each one, even to 
the last autumn leaf, must be moved 
every time we went from one town to 
another. Little boxes especially allotted 
to them. I have many yet. Mother ap- 
preciated my devotion for that which I 
had myself discovered or created and 
never destroyed one until she was certain 
it was forgotten to the point where it 
could never be remembered. 

Just once, I stood before a toy window 
and cried. Again, it wasn’t because I 
thought tears would bring those wonders 
to me; it wasn’t because I longed for 
them. It was because they were so beau- 
tiful that I must cry when I looked upon 
them. 

I have often wondered why people 
create so many wrong ideas in their chil- 
dren. Why they teach them to be discon- 
tented when they might, just as well, 
instill them with the thought of con- 
tentment. It isn’t so much what you are 
allowed to say or to do as a child: it is 
what you are allowed to think! A child’s 
mind is continually working and what it 
works at builds the foundation for what 
it will do many years later. 

I have a friend who was reared by her 
grandmother. When she was six or 
seven, she developed a keen aversion for 
old people. 

“T don’t like your wrinkles,” she would 
tell her grandmother. 

Instead of spanking her, the grand- 
mother allowed her to repeat and re- 
peat it. 

Years later, this girl and I were in a 
group of young women. She disliked 
one among us and told her so in no un- 
certain language. The rest of us tried to 
stop her, but she persisted until the 
accused girl left the room, expelled by my 
friend’s unpleasantness. 

I did not blame the girl; I blamed the 
grandmother. The child had been trained 
to nourish her dislike for others. 

My mother would have corrected me at 
the first sign of such impoliteness. Just 
as she punished me if I loitered on my 
way home from school or ran out to play 
in the streets with the boys when she 
told me I couldn’t. 

I remember when I was to speak my 
first piece. I believe it was at a church 
entertainment. “Johnny’s First Pipe.” 
I still have that pipe. I knew the lines, 
but when it was time to make my en- 
trance I decided I wouldn’t do it. Per- 
haps it was fright; perhaps an instinc- 


Bessie Love says her early life 

taught her to be contented with 

what life was at the moment hold- 
ing forth to her. 


Bessie Love Talks of her Remarkable Career 


tive dislike for personal 


appearances! My moth- 
er said, “If you don’t do 
as you have promised I 
will spank you.” There 
were people everywhere; 
I didn’t think she would - 
do it. I refused. She ie 
took me behind the piano 
and kept her promise—I 
spoke my piece and kept 
mine. 

Absolutely every mem- 
ory I can conjure of my 
childhood, but enough to 
help me understand, a 
little, what I owe to her, 
to make me realize why, 
today, I am not tempera- 
mental. 

Please do not think 
that I am going to make 
this a Pollyana story! 
simply trying to show 
events of childhood is 
inestimable. 

People ask me today, “What is your ambition?” I 
don’t know. I have been too busy all my life to worry 
about ambition. I do not believe that success neces- 
sarily demands an ambition, but it does need the balance 
of contentment. 

I know a girl who has always said, ‘When I get a 
sure $100,000 in the bank I am going to France to live 
I am going to read and write and forget this hectic 
rush to make a living.” 

This year she reached the $100,000 mark. Now, her 
ambition is $125,000. When that comes, it will be 
$150,000. No one is content when he has reached the 
goal of ambition. I have none. I wouldn’t stop work. 
So why worry about next year as long as I can keep 
this one going? 

I did not enter pictures because of an ambition. TI 
entered them because I needed a job so I could continue 
my education. 

There were no theatrical folk in my family. Both 
my mother and father were definitely opposed to any- 
thing connected with the theatre. Most definitely! 
Mother tells me that when I was a child people would 
ask her as they ask most mothers, ‘‘Why don’t you put 
Bessie on the stage?” 

She was horrified at the thought! So was father. 
They had the old-fashioned idea that the stage was a 
certain path to corruption. 

But between my junior and senior years in the Holly- 
wood High School, it was essential for me to find work 
for the summer if I were to continue the following 
winter. What more natural, even at that time, than 
pictures? I had no trade and extra-work was some- 
thing I could drop in the fall. Mother, who was as 
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Most certainly not! JI am 
you that my memory of the 
sketchy, but its influence is 


One of the first portrait studies of Bessie Love, made 


by a Texas photographer. 
trasting studies of Miss Love as she is today. 


anxious as I was about 
my schooling, agreed it 
would do no harm for 


one season. But we 
were afraid to tell 
father. 


He left for work early 
in the morning; I left 
immediately after him. 
His street car circled 
and passed the point 
where I caught mine. I 
hid behind a telephone 
post while his car was 
passing. Then, two 
weeks later, he suddenly 
asked mother if she 
thought it would hurt me 
to get summer work in 
pictures. He had figured 
out the same _ solution 
for my problem, but had 
been afraid mother wouldn’t approve it! 

With the sublime faith of ignorance, I sought D. W. 
Griffith in person. As I was standing in the reception 
room of the old Triangle studio asking to see him, he 
passed through and heard me. He looked to see who 
it was. Then went to his office. Just why they let 
me through, I don’t know. Perhaps he had nodded; 
possibly they mistook me for someone else. But -they 
pointed out his door to me. 

I knocked. Frank Woods, then head of the scenario 
department, was talking to Mr. Griffith. 

“Mr. Griffith is busy,” he told me. 

“Let her in; I want to see her.” 

D. W. was curious to know who I was; why I had 
been asking for him in the lobby. His curiosity gave 
me my opportunity. 

He gave me a test in a rehearsal of a scene for 
“Tntolerance.” 

It was the strangest test! He had me do everything 
he could think of while I was before him. I was a 
slave girl at the King’s feet; I was supposed to have 
a beetle. 

“Play with it; be afraid of it; you love it—show 
affection.” All of the human emoticns turned onto 
a beetle! 

I jumped through hoops, talked on telephones—Oh, I 
had the grandest time. I didn’t know what it was all 
about. I didn’t care. I wasn’t worried by ambitions 
of becoming a star. I was after a job and I was having 
more sport than at any time in my life getting it. Fame 
wasn’t even in my vocabulary. 

A few days later (I was working) he sent for me. 
He wanted to know whether I was stage struck, a rich 
girl with stage ambitions or just a poor kid who needed 
to make a living. I told him the exact truth. Two 
weeks later he offered me a contract. 

“T don’t know about that, Mr. (Continued on page 118) 


Right and left are con- 


Joan Bennett, Hollywood’s favorite leading woman right now. Miss Bennett is the 

youngest daughter of Richard Bennett, the actor, her sisters being Constance and 

Barbara, both well known to films. Although married, the mother of a baby 

daughter, and divorced, Joan is but twenty. She made her screen start in “Bull- 
dog Drummond” and next will be seen opposite Harry Richman. 
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of the star 


in Bower Hesser, 
in “ The Trespasser 
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who finds her voice so successfully 
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GLORIA 


His friends know him 
as rich 


Everybody’s 
SANTA 
CLAUS 


Richard Dix just can’t he'p 
giving money away 


He’s generous 
to a fault 


By Regina Cannon 


ICHARD DIX is not 
what Joe Zilch of the 
three-a-day, excluding 
supper shows, might call an “apsay.” No in- 

deed. A star who has made three million dollars, ten 
times as many fan friends and has, through the years, 
successfully tilted with producers’ varying tastes, has a 
pretty fair idea of what it’s all about. Yet this same 
Mr. Dix possesses a faith as beautiful as a California 
sunset and a trustfulness second only to that which 
Davey Lee holds for his parents’ judgment. These 
noble qualities invariably evince themselves in the 
actor’s dealings with personal acquaintances. 

During his school days, Richard learned with most 
of us that a friend in need is a friend indeed. The truth 
of the adage, after giving it a very free translation, puz- 
zled him until Fame and Fortune put an end to his per- 
plexities. He discovered with their arrival that most of 
his friends were in need, so, by simple deduction, he was 
the friend indeed. Toa doubting soul such as mine, this 
sounds like the corollary to a bad proposition, but 
nevertheless our hero con- 
tinues to keep faith with 
a Memory Gem and—sev- 
eral beneficiaries. 

When Richard Dix re- © 
cently pledged his celluloid 
self, with sound effects, to 
Radio Pictures, the pow- 
ers that be of that organ- 
ization and their newly 
acquired thespian went 
into the customary huddle. 
Among the items taken up 
at this conference was the 
star’s—shall we say need- 
less—generosities to his 
friends. It was tactfully 
suggested that these 
worthies might be that 


which is inelegantly 
known as working their 
benefactor. This bit of 


information was received 
as front-page news to the 
dazed Mr. Dix. His re- 
plies were ready, if slight- 
ly incoherent: 

“Gosh, his little favors 
were just what one pal 


Richard Dix in the rough. Mar: : ASS 


Or maybe he's worrying \ ; 
about that last touch Da esas tei Be 


would do for another. Why 

shouldn’t he let his friends 

out-fumble him for the check 
when he was making more than they? He knew that 
if their positions were reversed, the gang would do 
right by him. And who the heck did all the shouting, 
anyway? No one had ever heard him crack wise about 
being a good guy, with appended reasons for admitting 
same. 

“Oh, they did, did they? Well, doesn’t that prove 
that they’re real pals? Gosh, when your friends tell 
how you've helped ’em out, what more proof of appre- 
ciation do you want?” 

The powers that be took the outburst big and re- 
quested a chance at the floor. It was grudgingly 
granted. Then the wise ones gently but firmly reminded 
their contract player that money doesn’t last forever. 
You couldn’t let it slip through your fingers and hold 
it at the same time. There was, for instance, that story 


of Dix’s taking out the million dollars worth of insur- 
ance. 


A bit of over-doing, ’twas thought. 

It seems that a mutual 
friend introduced “Rich” 
to a lad whose dull job it 
was to peddle policies. It 
was a tough grind at a 
low salary occasionally 
punctuated with small 
commissions. Although 
the boy was a live wire, to 
make a real cash killing 
proved difficult. The star 
and the agent soon became 
friends. One talked pic- 
tures; the other, insur- 
ance. Finally, the former 
said grandiloquently, 
“Give me a million dollars 
worth.” The latter hauled 
out his fountain pen, and 
the moral to this one, boys 
and girls, is that the actor 
has been paying plenty 
big premiums ever since 
while the agent counts his 
coin. 

Malibu Beach is a sun- 
ny strip of sand north of 
Santa Monica. The waves 
of the Pacific break gent- 
ly upon it, making this an 
ideal spot, for those who 


eee ay 2 can afford the best, to 
re Spee Sr lounge. Movie stars’ gay- 
oo ly-colored cottages dot the 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Photograph by Bachrach 


Heign-ho, everybody, heigh-ho! Rudy Vallée, the Yale boy who made 

good with saxophone and lullaby, is in singing pictures. His screen 

début is in “The Vagabond Lover.” The crooning balladier spends all his 
spare time in Hollywood going places with Mary Brian. 
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They Had to See Paris 


(Continued from page 55) 


Opal felt a delicious thrill run up and down her spine. A marquis! Higher than a count. 


And 


A real living marquis! 


so good looking, so dashing, so exquisitely attired. 


Oklahoma and the people there seem like upstarts. 

As they talked Mrs. Peters came in with the best that 
the couturiers of Paris could do for her, and she did 
look very striking indeed, and Pike said so. But Mrs. 
Peters, now fully determined upon her course of finding 
a worthy husband for her daughter and of making Pike 
cultured, returned his words coldly. 

Pike drew nearer in his simple admiration. “I be- 
lieve I’m going to kiss you, Idy.” 

“Behave yourself, Pike,” she answered. 

“Ves, I am, honey,” declared Pike, drawn toward her 
in his awkward, embarrassed way. “I sort of feel like 
infidelity.” 

But as they stood there the bell rang. Who could it 
be? And then as they waited, Mrs. Peters made the 
announcement that she had been carefully preparing 
for some time. 

“Pike, we’re going to rent a chateau.” 

What in the world do you want with a chateau, Idy?” 

“We need it for Opal, and to entertain the right kind 
of people in.” : 

Before Pike could remonstrate further, the immacu- 
late Marquis entered, and entered with a eompliment— 
-“You look charming.” 

“Thank you,” returned Opal, a bit flustered. “Won’t 
you sit down? Daddy is just leaving,” and with that 
Opal directed a broadside glance at her father, and Pike, 
picking up his hat, left the room. The Marquis, when 
Mrs. Peters entered, was all attention to her. Oh, she 
was now very Parisienne, very charmante, indeed. 
And so we will leave them, as they talk, the Marquis 
now and then directing his calmly estimating glances 
upon Opal. 

Pike walked down the street and as he walked he felt 
more lonely than ever—the strange confusion of French 
voices, the wildly honking horns on the street, never a 
face that he knew. At last he came to a sidewalk café 


and sat down and then suddenly his heart gave a Jeap— 
Claudine. She looked even more charming than she had 
that night in Montmartre. How delightfully and typi- 
cally French she was, and about her was a faint, haunt- 
ing stimulation of perfume. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and in her was the unfeigned 
delight of a child, ‘‘ze Américain. Monsieur Petair, 
how nice eet ees we find ourselfs to meet again.” And 
she looked up at him with a smile that warmed his 
heart. 

‘By golly! it is! Where did you blow in from?” 

“Ah, I see. Like ze vind, I blow,’”’ and she wafted a 
hand in delightful imitation of that great unseen force. 
“How you, ze Américains, say eet so much wis’ ze 
slang.”’ 

“Will Mademoiselle join me in -a Coco Cola?” 
Pike. 

But the French girl knew nothing about this, and then 
Pike had to explain to her what it was. 

While they sat there the French girl asked Pike to 
tell her the time, and she was surprised when Pike 
hauled out two watches. What did this mean? Never 
had she seen anybody with two watches. And then Pike 
explained why he had two watches—one was to tell the 
time in God’s country—Oklahoma, of course—and the 
other was Paris time. 

“That’s the time in the best little town in Oklahoma,” 
said the loyal Pike. ‘“‘Did you ever hear of Claremore, 
Oklahoma?” 

Claudine had to admit that she never had, and imme- 
diately Pike was a salesman. 

“Say, do you know how many miles of paved streets 
we’ve got?” he enthused. 

“No, but I would like to hear eet.” 

“Well, we’ve got more paved streets than any town in 
our end of the country. Did you ever hear of our 
radium water?” 


asked 
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Claudine had to admit that that information had been 
denied her. 

“Do you know what it’s for? 
iv and it kills the fleas. It’s death on fleas. 
got to come to Claremore.” 

Very pleasant, indeed, to sit there and talk to her. 
Paris wasn’t so lonely now. 


They put the dogs in 
Say, you’ve 


FEW days later the world suddenly began to 
4 tremble in its course, strange and unknown lights 
glided by, strange and unknown men rushed by, arms 
waved, steam hissed, a 
horn squawked, and 
Paris was no more. The 
train was pulling cut for 
the chateau. 

On board were Pike 
Peters and Idy. 

An hour later the 
train stopped at a small 
little whitewashed 
station and the Peters 
family piled off. The 
station agent, in a black 
apron, was running up 
and down the platform 


“Gus,” protested 
Dike, “have you any- 
“hing you’d trade me 
for that suit—an 
old pocket knife or 
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somethin’ 2 


with Responsibility on his shoulders; his wife, in an- 
other black apron, stood by the gate leading out of the 
station, while two dirty children, also in black aprons, 
stood backed up against the station, watching these 
strange people who had come from the end of the world 
and who were going on into another nameless void. 

Pike stopped to stare at the wheezy little train and 
at the little engine with its bright brass girdles. 

“Hell’s huckleberry!” he said in disgust, for he had 
no respect for the tiny French trains, “these here 
French trains don’t ever seem to haul anything except 
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Chevaux 8, Hommes 40, and wine,” and he pronounced 
the words after a fashion of his own. “If they took 
their wine tanks off, the railroads would have to go out 
of business. As near as I can figger out, these here 
French people make most of their living selling wine 
to one another. And say! I’m never again going to 
whine about American trains being slow. In America 
we belly-ache around like green apples if a train is 
twenty minutes late and say it ought to be investigated 
or something. By golly! over here if a train is only 
twenty minutes late they chalk it up as being on time. 
I don’t believe a train in France has been on time since 
Napoleon told his army good-by. And I’ll bet a plugged 
quarter if he had come on the train to tell ’em good-by, 
the army’d been disbanded and back home again before 


Opal saw a great 
deal of the marquis 
in the days that fol- 
lowed. The marquis 
was charming and 
Opal found that she 
was fast losing her 
heart to him. 


he got there.” Pike was sick of France and Frenchmen. 

“But the trains are so picturesque,” said Mrs. Peters. 

“That’s it,’ said Pike. ‘‘When anything over here 
won’t run, or won’t work, or is broken down, or decayed, 
or is a thousand years behind the times, it gets lumped 
into the Picturesque box. Then that is supposed to 
settle it. It don’t make any difference how old-fash- 
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Pike lifted a glass of champagne. “Y'know I'm beginning 
to like this stuff. | used to couldn't tell it from cider, but 
| can now—it gets into your nose more,” 


ioned, wheezy, and out-of-date it is, if it can be called 
Picturesque, then nothing more can be said about it. 
I’d sure hate to try to run a garage on that Picturesque 
‘ine of talk.” 

A chauffeur in an old dilapidated car belonging to the 
chateau came to meet them. Down the road they went, 
and then suddenly Mrs. Peters’ heart beat more rapidly, 
for befcre them, perched on a hill—as an eagle might 
sit, watchful and alert, on some inaccessible crag—was 
the towered and embattlemented chateau. It seemed 
to cover about half an acre, and at the bottom of the 
hill a village slept, like a watch-dog at its master’s feet. 
Turrets and towers on the chateau reached up into the 
blue, and on the highest peak of the donjon the chateau 
flag floated and flapped in the breeze. As_ they 
drew nearer, narrow slits in the walls came to view. 
From these, arrows had been fired in olden days. 
Here and there, peeking through holes in the 
wall, like the brown heads of questioning dogs, were 
the bronze cannon of a later period. There was a mighty 
gate, and in front of the gate and spanning the moat was 
a drawbridge. The moat was now dry, and peaceful 
grass reposed where once black and uninviting water 
had made its little island. A tower stood high above the 
massive gates and in it were slots of its own. From 
here hot molten lead had been poured on the unwelcome. 

But did Pike, as they bumped along in the car, show 
any such reverence for it? His eye rested on the pointed 
towers. 

“Tt’s got a couple of silos on it, ain’t it?” 

“What do you think the folks back in Claremore would 
say to that?” asked Mrs. Peters, indicating the chateau. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Pike. “We can keep it 
dark if we want to.” 

As they entered the court Opal and the Marquis, who 
had come in advance, were just making ready to fence. 
A place had been arranged in the court, and now the 
two picked up their wire masks with the curious 
shoulder pads and then with their backs to Pike and 
Mrs. Peters were ready to indulge in riposte. Pike’s 
astonished eyes saw them. 


“Guess who it ish,” said Pike, removing the helmet of his 


armor. “I'm a booster for Oklahoma.” 


“Why, the Klu Klux Klan is away over here,’ he 
declared. 

While Opal and the Marquis continued to fence, Pike 
and Mrs. Peters went into the chateau. Everywhere 
were thick, barricaded iron doors, massive stone walls, 
spikes and iron bars, and a flower-bed was lined by 
heavy round stones once used as cannon balls. 

“This well in the center of the court was so that the 
inhabitants could stand a long siege,” explained Mrs. 
Peters. “I expect there is a secret tunnel leading from 
some place down in the village into the chateau.” 

“That’s one way out, anyway,” said Pike. “I wonder 
how long a siege we can stand.” 

They wandered among big rooms with tiny windows, 
and everywhere the place seemed old and dank and 
dismal, and the ghosts of former glories moved mourn- 
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fully ahead of them. They came to a large square room 
with a heavy beamed ceiling. Beauvais tapestries hung 
on the walls, but the tapestries were so frayed and worn 
that what had once been noble stags drinking at a 
limpid stream were now palsied creatures, paralyzed 
in moth-eaten tracks, with their heads extended into a 
cowpath. Flat slabs of stone made the floor of the 
room, and the slabs were set none too evenly. In the 
center was a dark and massive table, while in the corner 
of the room stood a suit of armor, patiently on guard, 
staring with eyes that never were. 

“What’s this?” asked Pike, “—the armor room?” 

“It’s the dining-room,” replied Mrs. Peters. “Isn’t 
it wonderful—so old and full of atmosphere.” 

“Full of rheumatism, is more like it,” said Pike. 
“Cive me the Cherokee Café every time.” 

But Mrs. Peters saw it in no such way. It was 
splendid, the background she wished, but her woman’s 
instinct was busy. Already she was planning changes. 

“What’s that?” asked Pike, pointing to a pile of 
bricks placed neatly in a basket. 

In the winter, the servant explained, the bricks were 
warmed and placed under the feet of the people at the 
table. 

“Think of settin’ around with your teeth chattering 
and trying to keep warm with a red brick under your 
feet! Ill bet there’s never been a baron in this place 
who ever lived to see his grandchildren. If this is a 


sample of the way the big bugs of France live, why, 
they don’t know what living is! In comparison to a rich 


As they advanced across the floor Pike gave a start, 
for in the dim light a man seemed to be lying across the 
foot of his bed. Even after the noise of their entrance 
it continued to le there supinely with its thin ghostly 
legs falling sharply over the edge of the bed. And yet 
it was not a man, for no human being, alive or dead, 
could take that impossible position. 

“What’s that?” demanded Pike. 

“That’s your new evening suit.” 

And then as Pike came closer he saw that it was so. 
Mrs. Peters had sent a suit to the tailor and had had this 
black, depressing object made, as she said she would. 

“Honest, honey,” said Pike, as he stood regarding 
the depressing sight, “I don’t want a dress suit.” 

“Yes you do, Pike.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to make a monkey out of me for the 
sake of a lot of people I never saw before, are you?” 

Mrs. Peters was adamant. ‘You’ve got to put it on 
every night, and especially when the Marquis is here. 
You know, it’s a real treat to meet him.” 

“Say, it’s a circus,” returned the irrepressible Pike. 

There was a slight movement in the door and a noise- 
less figure was standing in it. The man appeared to be 
about forty years old and was dressed in solemn black, 
with a small black tie, and now he stood with his hands 
at his side as if in some stiff military pose. His eyes 
were set straight ahead of him and he neither spoke nor 
moved, but continued to stand as solemn and as silent as 
a shadow. 

“Who’s that?” asked Pike. 


The Grand Duke startled Pike by kissing him farewell. “I wish | could invite you to my country,” 
he said, “but | have none.” ; 


man’s home in Oklahoma, one of these chateaux is about 
as comfortable as a union depot. Danged if I don’t 
believe I’d take a good steam-heated, electrically-lighted 
union depot before I would one of these round-houses.” 

The big moment came when Pike and Mrs. Peters 
walked across the great high-domed interior of the 
chateau. This was too much for Pike and pausing he 
began to sing out as if it were indeed a union station— 
“All aboard the Missouri Pacific for Claremore and——_”” 

“There you go again,” exclaimed Mrs. Peters, “they’ll 
chink we’re crazy.” 

Pike was to have a bigger surprise when the two 
went up to their bedroom, for it was the largest bed- 
room Pike had ever seen. He stood regarding its great 
size, and then commented: 

“T’]] bet you it’s a drive and two niblick shots from 
that door to this bed.” 
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“Francois,” answered Mrs. Peters calmly. 

“Who’s Francois?” 

“Your valet,” she replied. 
dinner clothes.” 

“What in the world do I want with a valet?” de- 
manded the astonished Pike as he surveyed the ominous 
shadow. 

“To help you do things,” said Mrs. Peters. 

“Hell’s huckleberry! I ain’t got a thing in the world 
to do, and now you go and hire an able-bodied man to 
help me do it. What’s his name, again?” 

“Francois.” 

Pike wrapped his tongue around it. 

“T’m going to call him Gus,” he said. 
him long,” he added privately. 

Pike’s eyes leaped over him uneasily. He could have 
walked up to the Premier of France, or to the president 


“He has just laid out your 


“T won’t have 


of the Chamber of Deputies, and talked to him without 
a quiver—and it is conceivable that in a moment of ex- 
uberance he might have given the great man a clap on 
the back. 

But it was an entirely different matter with a servan* 
in uniform. 

“Don’t argue any more,” his stern wife commanded 
him. “You let Francois help you into those things and 
then come straight down to dinner.” 

Pike stood regarding the imperturbable Francois in 
something akin to awe and bewilderment, after Mrs. 
Peters had left, for it was a big jump from runnin’ the 
best garage in Claremore, Oklahoma, to having a 
chateau in France with a French valet. Pike’s hands 
moved uneasily over his suit. 

“Gus, have you got anything you’d trade me for these 
—an old pocket knife, or an automobile horn, or some- 
thin’ that way?” 

The valet had no more expression on his face than a 
doorknob. 

“Could you use this suit?” Pike repeated. 

“Does Monsieur want me to wear it as the uniforme 
de ménage?” 

“Uh-huh. What’s that?” 

“A house uniform.” 

“Uniform?” repeated Pike, now dimly comprehend- 
ing. “Say, listen, Gus, you can paint it red and wear 
it as underwear.” - 


The round of life in the chateau began. At first, 
although she would not admit it, Mrs. Peters was dis- 
appointed. It had been so much more wonderful in her 
dreams than now in actuality. For one thing, the rugs 
were poor: contact with the hard stones had long ago 
demanded their first youth, and now, rent and torn and 
macerated by time, they spread their thin, proud folds 
over Matterhorns and Dead Seas and sunken gardens 
where one would not expect to find them on a short and 
unguarded walk. Also the chairs had such spindly legs, 


and the sunshine could hardly penetrate the mighty 
fortress walls, but soon Disappointment spread its 
gloomy- wings and flapped away and Anticipation 
whirred brightly in and perched itself above the door. 

Opal liked her new home. One reason that she liked 
it was that the Marquis came there to see her. But the 
chateau alone was enough to make it romantic; it was a 
dream come true. 

Opal’s interest was in the Marquis, but he was a 
slippery fish. Upstart Americans! He hadn’t any use 
for them. And when he was hardest to catch and hard- 
est to get to the chateau, his name was constantly in the 
society columns; he had been seen, as the society re- 
porter put it, dining with the American ambassador, or 
with—and then would appear a long and formidable 
list of names. 

Opal and Mrs. Peters talked to everybody about him 
they could, picking up here and there precious scraps 
of information. They began to hear about members 
of his family; at first, he had seemed a lone human 
individual and they had thought of him as remote from 
relatives, but now a large and intricate family appeared. 


Ue had a brother and there was a sister and there were 


aunts and uncles and cousins, and all seemed constantly 
to weave in and out of his life. 

“It shows the solidity of the French family,” said 
Murs. Peters. 

“It shows he’s got his troubles,” said Pike. “If they’re 
like most family connections, I pity the poor feller.” 

The harder the marquis was to bring to their feet, 
the more determined they were to fetch him. 


“Tf we could only do something—well, something 
rather dazzling,” sighed Mrs. Peters. 
Other American families did this; the ladies had 


founded missions and circles and reliefs and lighthouses 
for the blind and homes for the deserving, and in turn 
had been honored by society or the French government. 
But all these ways seemed used up. There were so 
many wealthy Americans in France, so many with more 


“That's not love,” Pike protested. “At 
least, it ain't what I'd call love. Why, 
| wouldn't give him the allowance on 
a turned in car.” 
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money than the Peterses had. They must look about for 
something else if they wished to draw social attention 
to themselves. 

The splendid prize was slipping away from them. 

Two weeks more went by without contact with the 
Marquis. 

“T’m going to see Miss Mason,” said Mrs. Peters one 
day. “Maybe she can suggest something.” 

And Miss Mason did—nothing less than a soirée at 
the chateau. “It must be brilliant,’ she concluded. 

“How brilliant?” 

“The most brilliant of the season.” 

Mrs. Peters trembled. 

“You must have the haut monde there. Of course,” 
Miss Mason lowered her voice, “‘you understand there 
are many nice people today who are in, alas! reduced 
circumstances. They go out where they would never 
have gone before. In my day it would not have been 
tolerated, but now...’ Miss Mason’s high shoulders 
shrugged. “It will cost something—naturally; they will 
have to be recompensed.”’ 

Mrs. Peters stared. 

“Recompensed?” she _ echoed. 
paid?’ 

“Yes. There are some very fine people in Paris who 
allow themselves to be entertained for—vwell, if you must 
say it, for money. In my day it would have been un- 
thinkable. There is, I believe, an agency with a tele- 
phone and card indexes for supplying... It makes me 
shudder to think of it.” 

Mrs. Peters was amazed—an agency to supply guests 
of title and distinction, as servants are supplied. 

“But, of course, you should not have the people who 
respond to an agency. You should have between thirty 
and forty. I will, first, ask a few in to tea to meet you 
and your daughter. The others it will not be necessary 
to meet in advance; the evening of the soirée they can 
go to the chateau direct. Let me see whom we shall 
have.” Miss Mason’s fingers began going down on 
her silk knee. “I think Comte and Comtesse—” and she 
gave their names. “And I think I can get Baron and 
Baroness—” and she added their impressive names. 
“And, oh! I believe I may possibly be able to get the 
Grand Duke Mikkail.” 

Mrs. Peters’s heart leaped—a grand duke. 

“Oh, can you?” she cried. ‘That would be splendid, 
Miss Mason! Iam so glad that I came to you!” 

“Of course it will be a bit expensive.” She lowered 
her voice. It will be most impressive to the Marquis. 
You understand, even he looks up to a grand duke.” 

“Does he speak English?” 

“Perfectly. Practically all European society does, 
and especially the Russian nobility. Haven’t you read 
your Tolstoy? Grand Duke Mikkail has composed 
poetry in English.” 

“But won’t the Marquis know that these people have 
been p-paid to come?” 

“Naturally, but you will be to a certain extent es- 
tablished—you will have made la grande entrée. What 
happens after that will be entirely dependent upon your- 
self. It will show that you can meet the right people. 
The guests know it and the Marquis knows it, but it is 
—alas! understood.” 

“But won’t there be a—well, commercial atmosphere 
to it?” asked Mrs. Peters. 

“Not in the least. You will find the people most 
charming—all real people are. Of course,’’ Miss Mason 
added, “if some of them saw you the next day they 
might not know you. I shall arrange it to be written 
up in the American, English, and French papers in 
Paris—especially the French papers. And it will be 
telegraphed to America—‘Mrs. Peters of Arkansas 
Opens Her Chateau to Society.’ ” 

“Of Oklahoma,” corrected Mrs. Peters. 


“You don’t mean 


a“ , 
You’ve got your 
own life to lead, |! 
suppose,” said Pike 
softly. “You willlead 
it your own way, re- 
gardless of ma” 


iN FEW days later Mrs. Peters 
broke the news to Pike. 
“Broke” is the right word. In 
fact, the news not only broke but 
scattered over that amazed man. 
“Do you mean to tell me, after 
we ask all them people out here 
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and feed them and give them a good time, that we’ve got 
to pay ’em for coming?” 

“Not everybody, Pike—not the Americans we met at 
their dinner—just the French people with titles.” 

“How much?” 

Mrs. Peters moved uneasily. This was the hard part. 

“Well, that depends. Some of them we have to pay 
fifty dollars, some of them a hundred dollars, but we’re 
going to have a grand duke and we’ve got to pay him 
five hundred dollars.” 

“Five hundred!” echoed Pike. “What for?” 

“For coming out here and lending—vwell, prestige to 


the affair. It will be something we can talk about the 
rest of our lives.” 
“T won't. If it ever got back to Oklahoma, I’d be 


ruined. Pretty soon they’d have a man following me 
around with ‘Keeper’ on his cap. Hell’s huckleberry!” 
exclaimed Pike, ‘“‘that’s one on me! Here I used to look 
down on dukes as livin’ high and throwin’ their money 
away—and instead of that they can go out and eat up 
ate vittles and get paid for it. It’s better’n strikin’ 
oil.” 


fe last the big night came and the chateau, which had 
withstood several sieges, trembled as never before 
in its long and honorable history. As evening drew on 
the chateau was filled with men carrying flowers and 


with purveyors bringing wines, champagnes, bottles of 
whiskey, and liqueurs. 

“We can’t afford to be economical tonight,” said Mrs. 
Peters. She had omitted no detail. 

In the kitchen strange white-coated men were making 
sandwiches and putting the final touches to an elaborate 
buffet supper to be served at eleven. 

“T do hope the Russian caviar sandwiches come out 
right,” said Mrs. Peters. “It is just such little touches 
that make or break a party.” 

“Break is the word,” said Pike. ‘And I’m the party.” 

Before the guests arrived a little scene took place in 
the Peters’ bedroom which is well worth recording. It 
had to do with that danged old dress suit, for Pike had 
given it to Gus, erstwhile Francois. 

“Now put on your dress suit,” said Mrs. Peters as 
they were dressing for the soirée. And then it was that 
the shock came. 

“T gave it to Gus,” explained Pike, “and he gave it to 
his brother who is a waiter in Paris—and now it’s got 
soup all over it, I reckon.” 

“Oh, Pike,” she cried, ‘‘you’ve spoiled everything. 
This was to be Opal’s big chance and now look what 
you’ve done!”’ 

Immediately Pike was contrite. 
idea you was goin’ to take it hard like that. 
of done it if I had thought—” 


“Idy,, II had’ no 
I wouldn’t 


“That won’t help,” she cut him off. 

But Pike had a way out. “I won’t come down and 
upset things for you tonight. You can tell ’em I’m 
sick—tell ’em I’ve got the heaves, if you want to.” 

At last, Mrs. Peters left him upstairs and went down, 
for the guests were beginning to arrive. 

For a few moments an unofficial observer might have 
detected nervousness on the part of Mrs. Peters, but soon 
no matter how acute or official he might be, he would 
have seen nothing to make him suspect that this was 
not merely an incident in a long and brilliant social 
career. Miss Mason had done her work well. Strange 
faces appeared in the doorway of the salle des fétes; 
the butler sang out the names clearly, Miss Mason re- 
peated them even more clearly, and Mrs. Peters gave 
their hands just the warmth of welcome that was neces- 
sary and passed their owners on to Opal. 

More guests appeared; the orchestra took its place in 
the bower and the buzz and hum of the reception grew 
louder. An air of triumph began to reign. 

The Marquis entered, more exquisite than he had 
ever appeared before, and, bending practically double, 
saluted Mrs. Peters’s outstretched hand. He knew most 
of the French guests and was pleased to find himself in 
their company, and he knew the Americans to be people 
of prominence in the social world of Paris. He was, in 
fact, impressed by the guests and by the size and suc- 
cess of the reception. Evidently, his 
manner said, he must have mis- 
judged the consequence of this 
family from some unknown part of 
America. His eyes turned upon 
Opal with black, darting approval, 
and well he might, for Opal had 
never appeared so charming. 

Opal realized from the first that 
the Marquis had always had a mild 
interest in her, but now, in the midst 
of the brilliant setting, Opal knew 
that it had suddenly become height- 
ened. He lingered near her, his su- 
perior, aloof manner was gone, and 
his eyes moved over her constantly. 
Opal was delighted. It was a thrill- 
ing feeling to have a person so promi- 
nent succumbing to her charms. And 
Mrs. Peters, moving from one chat- 
tering group to another with a gay, 
welcoming abandon, kept her eyes 
about her and saw sights that made 
her heart sing. 

“T think he’s going to—to say 
something tonight,’ Opal whispered 
to her mother. 

The Grand Duke Mikkail was now 
surrounded by a swarm of admirers, 
all talking at once, but he was not 
inclined to be too friendly. Russia 
had fallen, but his opinion of himself 
had stayed up. About him was an 
air of pomposity, as if he knew that 
he was the most distinguished guest 
and that he expected to be honored 
correspondingly. There was nothing 
aloof and elusive about him, as there 
was about the Marquis. He plowed 
straight through, ruling as abso- 
lutely here as he would have in his 
native land. / 

But the Grand Duke was borea, 
and with him that was a very serious 
thing indeed. He wanted to escape, 
and upstairs Pike also was beginning 
to feel restless. He came to the top 
of the great stairs and looked down, 
and there below he saw the guests 
going through the function of the 
soirée. And also Pike’s appetite had 
begun to sit up and demand atten- 
tion. Wanted sandwiches, he did— 
them Rooshian kind—and also he 
wanted to see the Grand Duke who 
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was vetting five hundred dollars for coming out and eat- 
ing up people’s food. 

The Grand Duke had become more and more rest- 
less, and in escaping he met Pike. 

“How do you like our igloo?” asked Pike. “Y’know, 
we've got thirty-six clocks in this here place and no 
two of ’em’s alike.” 

“So you are the host?” 

“And you’re the Grand Duke. 
working too cheap.” 

Never had the Grand Duke heard such words, but 
as he talked to Pike he began to like him, and soon the 
two were sitting at a table, drinking and eating. 

Pike lifted aloft a glass of champagne. ‘Y’know, 
I’m beginning to like this stuff. I used to couldn’t tell 
it from cider, but I can now—it gets into yer nose 
more. Say, I ain’t goin’ to call 
you Duke any more,” declared Pike, 
who was now beginning to think 
the world was a great success. “I’m 
going to call you Mike—and you 


Say, Duke, you’re 


a . 
| love ze man wis ze two watches,” laughed 
. “a . . 
Claudine. | love ze name, Pike Petair.” 


can call me Pike. Mike and Pike—they look alike. 

“This here is a great thing for me. When you was 
a boy in your palace in Rooshia, bein’ waited on by 
flunkies and tutors, I was out in Oklahoma just begin- 
ning to tell the age of a horse by looking at its teeth.” 

Gus appeared. 

“Your Imperial Highness,’ he said, addressing the 
Grand Duke, ‘““Madame Peters is waiting for you in the 
salon.” 

“T am here and here I am going to stay,’ the Grand 
Duke answered in French. “You can tell her anything 
you want.” 

“You'd better go, Mike—you don’t know my wife. 
So far the worst thing that has ever happened to you 
was the Revolution.” 

After a few more drinks Pike’s eyes fastened upon 
the suit of armor in the corner. From time to time 
he had looked at it and had wished to see what it would 
feel like to be inside—and now with the drinks siz- 
zling around inside him all inhibitions were off. He’d 
put it on, he would; and soon it was on; well, he’d just 
walk around in it.... In a moment he was clanking 
down the great stairway. 

Suddenly Mrs. Peters paused, for an astounding and 
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unbelievable sight met her eyes. The guests saw it 
at the same time and a gasp of astonishment ran over 
them, and well it might, for a suit of mailed armor was 
coming toward them with a weird, weaving effect. It 
was as if the ancient suit of mail had come to life and 
was slowly coming down the stairs—all except that a 
pair of eyes shone from beneath the visor. 

“Guess who it ish,” a muffled voice said. 

Mrs. Peters was in breathless agony. How should she 
act? Should she treat this as a great joke and a 
pleasant interruption, or should she rush him away? 


“I love eet— ze good time, ze laughter,” said 
Claudine, pinching Pike’s ear. 


| 


Pike saw Mrs: Peters’s startled face as he appeared in 
the door of the salon, but the overwhelming desire to 
talk drove him on. It was pleasant, after being ignored 
so long, suddenly to find himself the center of attention. 
The lights seemed to grow brighter and the music 
louder and the people harder to make hear. Now and 


“But Mother and Opal, think about them,” protested Ross. 
were always such a good man.” 


then a word bothered him, but he gave it no thought. 
All he wanted to do was to talk. 

“You can see I’m a booster for Oklahoma, Yer High- 
ness. I’ve seen it grow up from nushing, because I’m 
one of the old settlers there. I sure was. I was danged 
near a ‘Sooner,’”’ Pike laughed in pleasant recollection 
of those early rogues. “I was born on the poorest farm 
I bet you ever laid eyes on—hardpan and alkali and 
rattlesnakes, that’s all it was. That’s what I started 
life on,” he boasted, “‘and now, by golly !—I’ve got this.” 
He waved his hand over the chateau. ‘‘And I made 
every cent of it with these here two hands.” 

He turned over the two members proudly. 

“All I inherited was a horse blanket.” 

He was soon back to Claremore. 

“ve got the Ford agency in Claremore—and it’s a 
danged good agency, too. What do you shink my turn- 
over was lash year?” 

Pike told about his turnover, while the guests glanced 
from one to another; then they began to glance toward 
Mrs. Peters. 

Mrs. Peters had been trying to catch Pike’s glassy 
eyes, but without success. Now she pushed forwerd. 

“Y’m afraid you are annoying His Highness. It’s just 
pee of Mr. Peters’s jokes,’ she explained. ‘He’s a great 

ease.” 

“Tt’?s the God’s truth,” declared Pike, his mind still on 
turnover, “and I’ve got the books to prove it.” 

The soirée was over—ruined. Mrs. Peters thought 
that the Grand Duke would never have anything more to 
do with Pike, but strangely enough the Grand Duke 
liked this rugged son of Oklahoma and next morning 
when the soft matutinal light came stealing in it found 
Mike and Pike in the same bed together! 


“Oh, Lord, this is terrible,’ said Pike, rubbing his 
head. ‘But there’s one consolation about going on a 
spree over here on this Paris stuff—you do wake up.” 

And Mrs. Peters was to have another surprise. Later 
that morning she saw a sight in the courtyard that her 
eyes would hardly believe. It was the Grand Duke 


“Father, you 


getting into a car to leave, and indeed he was most 
friendly toward Pike. Listening, Mrs. Peters could hear 
the conversation 

“Good-bye, Mike,’ said Pike as the Grand Duke 
climbed in. 

“Good-by, Pike.” 

“Tf you ever get to Claremore drop in and see me. 
ngage! you’re booked for a speech at the Rotary 

‘ u aad 

“T wish I could invite you to my country,” returned 
the Grand Duke, a note of pathos in his voice, “but I 
have none,” and stirred by his emotion he kissed Pike. 


IKE soon was to have a surprise, for that day a man 
dressed in a long black professional coat and striped 
trousers made his appearance, and even in a hurried 
glance Pike saw that he had a black portfolio at his side. 

The man extended a hand covered with rings. 

“T hope I have not disturbed you,” he said, in a man- 
ner that was neither friendly nor inimical. ‘This is my 
card,” and he handed Pike a card with his name in 
script. The name meant nothing to Pike. 

The man spoke with the careful correctness of one 
who has learned English from a book, and as he talked 
his sharp eyes did not leave Pike’s face. 

“You have a beautiful place here,” he said with the 
manner of one who wishes to establish himself agree- 
ably. “As you may see by my card, I am a solicitor and 
I find myself here,” and he coughed slightly, ‘‘on a 
delicate mission.” Pike moved uneasily. After all, 
Claudine. . . “I find it rather awkward to speak of the 
subject I have in mind, but as it must be done I shall go 
forward. You are, no doubt, conversant with the 
French custom—in fact, it is almost a law—in regard to 
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such matters and that will make the understanding that 
we must reach easier for both of us.” He turned one of 
the rings nervously. “I speak of the engagement be- 
tween your daughter and the Marquis de Brissac de 
Coudray, whom I have the honor to represent. As you 
know, they are engaged. I have come to arrange about 
the dot.” 

“The what?” said Pike. 

“The dot—the sum you will be willing to settle upon 
the Marquis.” 

“You mean you want me to pay him for marrying my 
daughter ?” 

The little lawyer was quite disturbed and turned his 
rings faster than ever. 

“Tt is always so in France,” he explained, “the young 
lady must always have the dot—otherwise the marriage 
is not acceptable. When the husband is of the nobility, 
it is very necessary.” 

The little man, now sure of himself, told more of the 
custom of the country. It was different in 
America, he had understood, but it was done in 
France, and then, smiling, he added: “This, of 
course, is France.” 

“This may be France, but this,’ and Pike 
slapped his chest, “is Oklahoma.” 

The lawyer was polite, very polite—Mr. Peters 
didn’t understand—and then explained in detail 
the matter of the dot, but it went against Pike’s 
grain. He could hardly wait until the lawyer 
finished. 


“Daddy, we want to go 

home,” said Opal, 

“We've had enough of 
France.” 


“Do you know what’d happen,” he said, looking over 
the little figure, “if a feller in America came to a girl’s 
old man and asked him how much he was goin’ to come 
across with? The next thing the feller knew he’d have 
a cold cloth on his forehead and a ringing in his ears. 
You’ve sure picked the wrong customer if you expect me 
to fall for any such talk as you’re handing out. If your 
marquis wants to marry my daughter and if she’ll have 
him, all right, but none of this bargain-basement stuff.” 

Never had the lawyer heard such language, but he 
must make the best of it. He continued to explain the 
position. 

“Well, how much do you want?” asked Pike at last. 

“In your money it will correspond to two hundred 
thousand dollars. It is very little.” 


Pike could no longer contain himself. 

“Me pay two hundred thousand for that,” he waved 
his hand to the window where the marquis could be 
seen walking in the garden. (Continued on page 105) 


“Whatever he has done, 
it is all my fault,” said 
Ross. “I drove him to 


item 


“I've come to the conclusion that if parents can just keep their 
children out of jail, they have fulfilled their obligations to 
‘em,” sighed Pike. 
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The Ideal Wife of the Screen 


Not only is Penrhryn Stanlaws famous as a painter of beau- 
tiful women but he has achieved success as an architect, 


playwright and motion picture director. 


N all my experience as a painter of beautiful women, 
I have never come across a group of women who 
rate so high from an artist’s point of view as do 
the beauties of the screen. There is probably no 
other place in the world 
where beautiful women 


stars—be considered as 


The Famous Painter 
Discusses how he would 
Select her from Filmland 


By Penrhyn Stanlaws 


purposes the artist is interested only in 
physical perfection. In picking the most 
beautiful woman in a beauty contest, for 
instance, he is limited by the qualifications 
which are visible to the naked eye. 

When it comes to picking the ideal wife 
of the screen, however, other factors must 
of necessity enter into it. Beauty alone, 
though it may be the acme of perfection, is 
not enough for the ideal wife. For such a 
choice, the psychologist must be called in. 

The motion picture stars have affected 
the standards of millions of girls who are 
among their followers. They have set the 
style for clothes, manners, even cut of hair. 
Which of these reigning beauties would 
make the ideal wife? 

The psychologist would probably consider 
secondary those very qualities which have 
brought them success as screen stars. For 
the psychologist will naturally list first 
those mental and emotional reactions which 

1 eyes and 
wife. He 
would consider character, disposition, tem- 
perament, sympathy, understanding, fitness 
for motherhood, amiability, domesticity, 
before beauty. 

Among that galaxy of reigning beauties 
in Hollywood, who would make the ideal 
wife? Will it be Nancy Carroll, whose 
picture is on this month’s cover of THE 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE? Nancy is not only 
attractive—she is amiable and generous and 


are hidden 


1s} 
wnhnicn go to 


impulsive, witty and lovable. How do these qualities 
rate with the psychologist? 
Greta Garbo—the “lone wolf’ of the movie 


1e ideal wife? Greta is in- 
dependent and _ individ- 
alistic. and does exactly 
ualistic, and does exactly 


are so plentiful as they . as she pleases, and is not 
are in Hollywood. The Man Who Paints Our Covers in the least swayed by 


Measured purely by 


the opinions of the 


the artist’s standards of 
physical beauty, there 
are so many perfect 
types among the screen 
stars, that it would be 
next to impossible for 
me to name the most 
beautiful one. Regu- 
larity of features, vi- 
vacity, poise, grace of 
carriage, are some of the 
things I look for when 
I want to paint a beauti- 
ful woman. 

While it may be the 
inner spirit which mani- 
fests itself in the out- 
ward graces, for his 


O have hecome one of the foremost living artists would be 

enough of an achievement for most men, but painting is only 
one of Penrhyn Stanlaws’ achievements. He can lay down his 
brush and take up his pen and turn out a successful play as non- 
chalantly as he smokes a cigarette. His three-act play, “Instinct,” 
was produced in London; and a one-act play, “The End of the 
Hunting,” was recently put on by the Yale University dramatic 
group. 


Nor are his activities restricted to artistic expression. In 1916 
he built the Hotel des Artists, at 1 West 67th Street, New York 
City, the largest studio building in the world. For several years 
he was a motion picture director for the Famous-Players-Lasky 
Corporation. 


Don’t let his Polish-sounding name mislead you. He was born 
in Dundee, Scotland, and christened Penrhyn Stanley Adamson. 
Exhibitions of his paintings have been held in Paris. Rome, Lon- 
don, and in practically every great art center in the world. He 
is married and lives in Greenwich, Connecticut. His studio is 
located at 15 West 67th Street, New York City. 


others in Hollywood. 

What about dashing, 
adorable Clara Bow? Or 
the lovely fragile Do- 
lores Costello? 

Has any one of these 
the qualities which go to 
make up the ideal wife? 

Speaking as an artist, 
I can say that each is 
herself an ideal beauty 
of her type. But when 
it comes to picking the 
‘“Gdeal wife of the 
screen,” a mere artist 
will have to retire to 
make room for the psy- 
chologist. 
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Above, Molly O’Day and Sally O'Neil, real 
sisters away from the studio, pose as Irish 


celleens in the new Warner Revue “The 
Show of Shows.” 


Upper right, Ada Mae and 

Alberta Vaughn, also real 

sisters away from the 

cameras and microphones, 

do a snappy boulevard 
number. 


Right, Dolores and Helene 
Costello, leading a chorus 
number in “The Show of 
Shows.” This will be 
Dolores Costello’s last 
appearance in films for 
some months. 
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Real Movie Sister Teams 


Featured 


in New Revue 


Top, Shirley Mason and Viola Dano are 

sisters, as everybody knows. Viola was the 

first to achieve cinema success at old Edison 
and Shirley followed quickly to fame. 


Upper left, Sally Blane 
and Loretta Young, another 
family duo away from the 
studios. Of late, Loretta 
Young has been topping 
the family success. 


Left, Alice and Marceline 

Day as a cute pair of 

Holland belles. They're 

sisters, of course, and it’s 

rare to see Alice in any- 

thing but a deeply dra- 
matic role. 
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Back in 1917, J. Stuart Blackton, then 
prominent as a producer, made “The 
Judgment House” for Paramount. Violet 
Heming played the leading role and 
you may observe her above in the garb 
of the Red Cross. If memory serves us 
right, this was a story of the Boer War, 


At the upper center of this 
page is a glimpse of Mae 
Marsh in Edward Childs 
Carpenter’s drama, “The 
Cinderella Man,” made for 
the old Goldwyn Company. 
Tom Moore had the title role 
but Miss Marsh, then at the 
height of her film career, was 
the star. Vintage 1917. 


Who doesn’t remember Edith 
Storey, who was such a popu- 
lar star with the old Vitagraph 
Company. Here, at the right. 
you get a shot af Miss Storey 
in a hot story of Russian in- 
trigue and revolution, “The 
Legion of Death.” The film 
was made in 1918. Miss 
Storey now lives in retirement 
on Long Island. 


OLD 
TIMERS 


Glancing back- 

ward at some of 

the famous stars 
of yesterday 


Back in 1916, Mary Pickford wasn’t 
thinking of co-starring with Douglas 
Fairbanks. At the right, she appears 
in a Madonna pose (with a real tear) 

in Famous Players’ “The Foundling.” 


a 
é 
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“The Gold Diggers of 
Broadway” does not rep- 
resent Ann Pennington’s 
movie début. My, no! 
She starred for Paramount 
Pictures back in 1917 — 
and quite successfully, too. 
At the left you see Miss 
Pennington as a little 
college madcap in “The 
Antics of Ann.” Ann was 
always a sore trial to the 
university authorities with 
her jazzy ways. 
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No more chasing around gardens! No more fondling canaries! No more coy 

ingenve stuff! Lillian Gish has gone on record firmly and definitely against all 

the old stuff. In future she will be different. And the first picture marking this 

departure will be Franz Molnar’s “The Swan,” which was a successful stage 
play, as well as a brilliant and sophisticated one. 


They Had to See Paris 


“Never in this world. I had made up 
my mind that if my daughter ever 
wanted to marry him, I’d support him, 
but when it comes to paying him to 
marry her—hell’s_huckleberry! I 
wouldn’t give him a plugged nickel. 
All I had when I got married was a 
Sunday suit, and I went in debt for 
that. And now by gracious! I’m sup- 
posed to come across with two hun- 
dred thousand dollars for a clothes 
dummy.” 

The lawyer was shocked, but he man- 
aged to contain himself and to tell 
what a great family the Marquis be- 
longed to. Pike was not impressed. 

“T don’t care if he goes back to Noah 
on both sides of the house, I won’t give 
him a penny, and if you want to bring 
him in here Il] tell him so myself.” 

The lawyer grew indignant. He 
would not have so distinguished and so 
honored a person as the Marquis in- 
sulted. 

“This is always done,” he said, and 
gave the names of American girls who 
had married titles and the amount of 
dots settled on the husbands. 

“T don’t doubt it a bit. The supply 
of fools in America is remarkably high 
—it’s the one crop that never fails. 
We’re always havin’ trouble with our 
wheat crop and our corn crop and our 
cotton crop—chinch bugs and cut- 
worms and the boll weevil are always 
geetin’ ’em—but nothing ever happens 
to our fool supply. We get a bumper 
crop every year. Once in a while a 
good man with a title comes along, but 
mostly they grade pretty poor. If they 
had to get out and earn a living in 
America, they’d have to go to jerking 
soda in a chain drug-store.” 

Pike continued to pout out his feel- 
ings. The little gp-between grew more 
and more indignant until, snatching up 
his black bag, he hurried away. 

After he had gone Pike had to face 
his wife and daughter—no easy matter, 
for he had spoiled Opal’s chances to 
acquire a title. Mrs. Peters, stirred 
up after the visit of the French avocat, 
approached Pike indignantly. 

“You’re trying to ruin your daugh- 
ter’s future—trying to tear her away 
from the man she loves.” 

“That’s not love,” Pike declared. “At 
least, it ain’t what I’d call love. Why, 
I wouldn’t give him the allowance on 
a turned in car!” 

“But it would have been such a bril- 
liant marriage,’ Mrs. Peters insisted. 

“Brilliant! So is a skyrocket—as 
long as it lasts.” 

“You said when we got all our 
money,” continued Mrs. Peters, “that it 
was like a dream come true. What 
does it mean to me if I can’t have this 
dream for my daughter come true? 
I’m going to tell the French lawyer 
that you’ll pay him.” 

This was more than Pike could stand. 
The friction between him and Mrs. 
Peters had been growing, and now it 
had come to the breaking point. 

“Listen,” he insisted, “I want you to 
understand that I’ve got something to 
say about this.” s 

“You’ve ruined everything—all our 
chances. I wish you’d stayed in Okla- 
homa. You’ve been nothing but a drag 
and a handicap on us. We’re ashamed 
of you—both of us!” 


(Continued from page 98) 


A cruel blow to Pike. Ashamed of 
him! A drag and a handicap to them! 
Pike stood suffering in silence a mo- 
ment and then managed to stammer 
out: 

“You’ve said things to me before, 
but I didn’t th?nk you meant 77 

“IT mean them now. I wish I never 
had to see your face again.” 

Pike stood crushed by the cruelty of 
it—she never wanted to see his face 
again. And then he said slowly, “I’m 
going,” and turning without another 
word he walked out of the room. 


* * 


Leaving his wife and daughter in the 
chateau, Pike went to Paris. Alone in 
Paris and unable to speak the lan- 
guage! Itis not pleasant. He wandered 
disconsolately about the streets, watch- 
ing the faces of the people, hoping to 
see somebody he knew. But there was 


no one. He began going to the tourist 
agencies. He would go in with a quick, 


business-like step, and, approaching a 
clerk at a counter, would ask a manu- 
factured question or get a piece of ad- 
vertising literature and then, standing 
in the bustling office, pretend to read 
it; or sometimes he stood about with 


the anxious air of one keeping an ap- 
pointment. Now and then he would 
draw out his watch and compare it 
with the clock on the wall... after a 
time he would go slowly out and stand 
in front of the door, trying to decide 
which way to go. 

He walked the Boulevards until his 
feet hurt and then dropped thankfully 
into the little sidewalk cafés. At one 
of them he found a waiter who had 
been to America and could talk com- 
prehensible English, and Pike began go- 
ing mornings and during slack hours 
just to talk to him. The waiter had 
worked in Buffalo. 

“Buffalo is all right,” said Pike, “but 
you ought to have gone out to God’s 


country—Oklahoma. That’s the real 
article.” 
One day, when Pike went to the 


American Express Company for his 
mail, he received a surprise, for there 
in line, also getting his mail, was Ross, 
his son. He had not seen him for 
some time, and now suddenly Ross had 
bobbed up. 

“Why, hello, son, when did you get 
back?” 

(Continued on page 107) 


Last Minute Review 


RIO RITA—Radio Pictures 
GORGEOUS and highly expensive production of 


the Flo Ziegfeld musical show. 


This has sensa- 


tional qualities due to the remarkable singing début 


of Bebe Daniels, 


erstwhile star of 


silent comedies. 


Ever since she was leading woman for Harold Lloyd 
years ago in short reel comedies, Miss Daniels has 
been one of the most popular of the silent luminaries. 
With the coming of sound pictures, Paramount per- 


mitted her to leave that organization. 


Undaunted she 


went over to Radio Pictures and, in “‘Rio Rita,” she 


flashes a natural voice of great beauty. 


It is a voice 


that would have made grand opera had Bebe started 


training it soon enough. 
Miss Daniels. 


See “Rio Rita” if only for 
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They Had to See Paris 


ideas, and I was a young man startin’ 


out I’d try to line up with the fine 
ideas instead of with—well, this,’ and 
he waved his hand over the littered 
room. 

“T think the world of her and I’m 
going to marry her,” declared Ross. 

“Tf you really love her and if you 
are going to take her back to Clare- 
more and be proud of her and all that, 
I ain’t a word to say . . . only, it’d ’a’ 
been a finer thing to do to have brought 
her around and showed her to your 
mother and Opal before slipping off 
like this. I’ve got to be shoving along 
pretty soon now. I won’t breathe a 
word to your mother. I want her to 
think as much of you as ever she did.” 
His voice broke. ‘People in Claremore 
certainly wouldn’t envy us now, if they 
knew what this money has done. This 
Peters family is pretty well shot to 
pieces.” 

And then slowly he left, an ache in 
his heart. 

As Pike came out of the apartment 
and started down the stairway, he him- 
self had a surprise, for there on the 
stairway was the charming Claudine. 
Immediately she was all smiles—Oh, 
zis was ze nice man wiz ze two watches. 
“Won’t you come into my apartment 
and I make you ze nice cup of tea?” 

Pike didn’t think he could; terrible 
hurry. But now as_he looked into 
Claudine’s bright face Paris didn’t seem 
so lonesome. 

weel 
Claudine. ; 

Still hesitating, Pike allowed him- 
self to be coaxed into Claudine’s apart- 
ment. It was the first private apart- 
ment Pike had seen in Paris and he 
was charmed by it; how full of quaint 
little things it was, so much furniture, 
so many stools and chairs and couches. 

A curtain moved. 

“Zat ees Minou,” said Claudine as a 
sleek cat came stretching toward them. 
“Yesterday she was a very bad Minou. 
When I go out to practice my singing 
she creep along ze wall and go into ze 
next apartment, and when I come back 
and look into her eyes I know somezing 
ees wrong. Now zey have no golden 
feesh.” 

She continued to tell about Minou 
and the “golden feesh.” 

Soon Minou was on Pike’s lap. 

“Oh,” said Claudine, ‘she loves you. 
I will tell you eet ees ze bon compli- 
ment.” : 

“She’s a nice cat,” said Pike and 
stroked Minou. ‘Nice kitty, nice 
kitty,’ he repeated while his eyes 
searched the room. 

Tea was prepared and Claudine came 
in with a little table and placed it in 
front of him. She fluttered charmingly 
around the room, singing snatches of 
songs, floating by to give a stroke on 
Minou’s back as she passed. 

“Oh, I am always happy in my leetle 
apartment,” she said. 

The tea was delicious; Pike no longer 
felt tired. In some marvelous way the 
world had turned from drab to golden 
sunshine. 

“Now, Minou, you must make your- 
self on ze floor,” said Claudine, and in 


sing for you,” pleaded 


(Continued from page 107) 


lifting Minou out of Pike’s lap her 
hand lingered like a sweet perfume on 
his arm. “Don’t you like Minou?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Pike. 

Claudine smiled. 

“But she ees naughty.” 

“I don’t care if she is,” said Pike 
boldly. 

“Vhat ees now ze time in ze city 
O—something you spoke of?” and she 
drew out his watch. 

“Oklahoma,” said Pike. 

“T love ze man wis ze two watches,’ 
and she turned her sparkling eyes upon 
Pike. “I leesten to zem both march.” 

Pike found an argument going on 
within himself. 

Why should he hesitate? No one 
would ever know. There was a card 
now in his pocket from Ed. Egger, the 
sport, the livest and next to Pike the 
most successful man in Claremore. “I 
wish I was in your place,” he said. 
“Well, parleyvoo ’em for me.” Pike 
showed her the card. On it was a pic- 
ture of his garage—“Pike’s Garage,” 
it said. 

“Pike Petair! I love ze name Pike 
Petair,” declared Claudine, her eyes 
resting upon Pike. “Now I weel sing 
for you.” 

It was “Madelon,” and now Claudine 
tried to teach Pike how to pronounce 
that difficult name by holding his nose 
as he struggled with the French head 
sounds. 

“How do you like my song?” she 
asked when they finished. 

“That’s a great language when you 
have to hold your nose to learn it!” 
declared Pike. 

This was such a success that a few 
moments later Claudine was singing 
another song, and Pike was seated be- 
side her assisting with his Oklahoma 
tenor. 

Claudine felt sure of herself now, 
and after exercising her charms on him 
began to talk about Deauville, the fash- 
ionable seaside resort in the north of 
France. Oh, it was tres charmante, 
Claudine declared—it would be a lovely 
place to go. She drew a picture for 
him of the gay place, of the people 
from all over the world who came for 
the short, brilliant season of six weeks; 
of the splendid bathhouses, the gowns 
that set fashion over the whole world, 
of the luxurious hotels and of the 
casino with ladies and gentlemen in 
evening clothes playing baccarat and 
chemin de fer. Pike was stirred; never 
had he seen anything so brilliant. 

“TI love eet—ze good time, ze laughter. 
I have not seen eet zis season.” 

But plain, simple, honest Pike was 
no person to go on a “scouting expedi- 
tion” and now began to edge toward 
the door, letting Claudine assume that 
he wished to go to the city by the sea. 
He had never lowered his ideals and 
he never would. 

As he was standing in the doorway 
with Claudine he was surprised to see 
a pair of feet descending the stairway; 
strangely familiar they were, and a bit 
behind them pattered a smaller pair. 

A plan rushed through Pike’s head, 

“Come here,” he called to Claudine. 
“Come here.” 
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“What ees eet?” she asked. 

“Say, we’re going to Deauville, ain’t 
we?” 

“Oue, oui.” 

And now pretending not to see Ross 
he took Claudine into his arms with a 
brave show of love-making. 

Abruptly the descending feet pause?, 
while Ross gazed in astonishment. Th: 
shoe was now on another foot. His 
father! The father he had always 
looked up to—about to elope to Deau- 


‘ville with a French charmer! 


“Father!” exclaimed Ross. 

“Oh, hello, kid,” replied Pike non- 
chalantly. 

“Father, what are you doing here?” 

“I’m gettin’ background.” 

“Come away.” 

“Not much, son, not much. Why 
shouldn’t I live the way everybody else 
is living? Say, this is no place for 
a Puritan.” 

“But Mother and Opal—think about 
them.” 

“Oh, they both told me they were 
ashamed of me.” 

“But, father, you were always such 
a good man.” 

“That’s a lot of sentiment, son. If 
I’m making a mistake, I’m the one 
that’s got to pay for it.” 

“I’m not going to let you do it,” 
declared Ross, now thoroughly stirred. 

“Won’t you let me alone, Ross? My 
mind is made up and I’m going to live 
my life the way I want to.” 

“I’m going to see mother about this,” 
said Ross as he left, crushed by this 
new side of his father that he had 
seen. 

“Gee, that was fine,” Pike said turn- 
ing to Claudine. “You helped me put 
it over great. You’re a great kid and 
I want to thank you and old Minou 
here, but we’re not going to Deauville.” 

Claudine was stunned—she had so 
nearly landed her fish, she thought, 
and now he was slipping off the hook. 

“Minou and I are so disappointed. 

Pike could not hurt her feelings, and 
his hand went into his pocket. “Here, 
take this.” 

But Claudine wanted something else, 
Pike himself, and protested, but Pike 
was edging away. 

“You take that and get the cat a 
couple of rats,” Pike told her, as inch 
by inch he slipped away. 

“Maybe you’ll come back to us.” 

“No.” 

“Minou and I'll be waiting,” she ap- 
pealed. ‘‘Maybe you’ll change your 
mind.” 

But Pike was now part way down 
the stairway, and up the stairway came 
his unmistakable voice: 

“Looks awfully doubtful.” 

Pike was gone. 


* 7 * 


In the meantime Pike had _ been 
executing some quiet maneuvers of his 
own. Without appearing to do so, he 
had made it easy for Opal and Clark 
to meet, and what he said for Clark 
was by the powerful stimulant of in- 
direction. He managed to impart to 
the family an idea of how well Clark 

(Continued on page 111) 
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They Had to See Paris 


was doing in his business. He quoted 
him on different subjects without seem- 
ing to do so, until bit by bit he was 
able to bring Clark and Opal together, 
and, now that the glamour shed by 
the marquis was not so strong, Opal 
began to interest herself in Clark. He 
was her own kind; he was breezy, but 
he was genial and throbbed with life 
and the things that he was going to 
do. But he did not pay her the ardent 
attention that the marquis had paid 
her. He did not assume the position 
of a great man looking down on a 
lovely girl and protecting her from 
a troubled world. Instead, he was an 
equai and a jolly companion. 


It was dreary without Pike, but the 
ambition for her daughter burned in 
Mrs. Peters as brightly as ever. A 
title for Opal! It still seemed to her 
the most wonderful thing in the world 
that could happen. But this feeling 
was tempered by the feeling which 
never left her of wanting Pike, but she 
would not say so. Pike had made his 
bed, let him lie in it. 

On the day of the episode of Pike 
and Claudine, Mrs. Peters and Opal 
were in their sitting sitting room in 
Paris, when the maid brought word 
that the Marquis was downstairs. Now 
what did that mean? 

Immediately at the prospect of the 
Marquis calling on her, Opal’s head 
began to swim, and for a moment she 
thought that he really meant some- 
thing to her. It would be very nice 
indeed to go back to Claremore as the 
Marquise. 

“Why, Mother, he’s come back,” said 
Opal. “He isn’t as bad as Daddy 
thought.” 

“Of course, he isn’t,” declared Mrs. 
Peters, stirred at the prospect of their 
titled visitor. “I’ve always told you 
that.” 

“He’s different from the other titles 
we’ve met over here,” said Opal. “I 
guess he really meant what he said 
about wanting me.” 

“Of course he did, my dear,’ 
mother assured her. 

“Oh,” said Opal romantically. 

Her mother stood a moment looking 
at her, but she could not deceive her 
daughter. 

“Opal, you might as well know the 
truth—I sent for him. I wrote him 
that I would pay the dot—the dowry— 
myself.” 

This put a different aspect on the 
ease. After all, money was the moti- 
vating principle, not love. 

“Oh,” cried Opal, “so that’s why he 
came back!” 

Mrs. Peters was not going to let the 
precious title slip through her fingers 
so easily. 

“Stop looking like your father,” she 
chided. “I’m not going to let you spoil 
all my plans. Remember, I’m your 
mother.” 

Something in this speech touched 
Opal; ever since the family had struck 
oil she had been under the dominance of 
her mother, but now she would think for 
herself. France was a very appealing 
country, but it was not her country; it 
would never be. 

“Tm your daughter all right,” re- 
sponded Opal with more spirit than 


* her 


(Continued from page 109) 


John Barrymore himself as Richard Il. 


she had before shown “—but also I’m 
Pike Peters’s daughter. Let me tell 
you something, Mother. Ever since 
I’ve known that it was money he was 
after he’s made me just a little bit 
sick. I’m going down and tell him 
where he gets off. 

Instantly Mrs. Peters was aroused. 
Her daughter tell him that! No, it 
could not be! 


“My kingdom for a horse,’ 
cried John in a scene or two from Shakespeare, incorporated in the 
forthcoming Warner Brothers’ revue, “The Show of Shows.” 


“No, you’re not, Opal. Now listen 
to me 

Before Mrs. Peters could complete 
her sentence the door was opened and 
Ross entered. 

“What a surprise!” exclaimed his 
mother. And then her mother’s heart 
told her that something was wrong. 
“What is it, darling?” 

(Continued on page 113) 
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The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595 
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In less than eight months, over a 


c=> MILLION Go 
Six-Cylinder Chevrolets on the road / 


Since January first the Chevrolet 
Six has enjoyed the greatest nation 
wide approval ever accorded a new 
motor car in such a short period of 
time — already amillion on the road! 
And the reasons for thisoverwhelm- 
ing success are easy to understand! 
The Chevrolet Six actually sells in 


the price range of the four, yet it 
provides all the advantages of six- 
cylinder smoothness, power and ac- 
celeration, and the superiority in 
style, luxury and comfort of Bodies 
by Fisher —available in a variety of 
colors. See your Chevrolet dealer to- 
day and drive this remarkable six. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN ° Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Coupe, $595; The Sport Coupe, $645; The Sedan, $675; The Imperial Sedan, $695. 


All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
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PLANTERS 


SALTED PEANUTS 


HE world’s most popular salted 
peanut, made from the big, gol- 
den Virginia peanuts, prepared 
by Planters’ own secret process. Over 
one million bags bought every day by 
people who love the best in peanuts. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


Suffolk, Va. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Boston Toronto, Can. 


The Most Popular 
Peanut 


Listen in to 
Planters Radio Hour 


Planters Peanut Pick- 
ers every Friday night, 
overstation WEAF and 
associated stations of 


the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., at 10 o’clock 
Eastern time, 9 o’clock 
Central time, 8 o’clock 
Mountain time. yy 
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They Had to See Paris 


“It’s Father!” 

His mother gazed at him in astonish- 
ment, but now it was not the fear that 
Pike had been run over or hurt. No, 
Pike’s continued absence meant some- 
thing. 

“What’s he been up to?” she asked. 

“I_{ can’t tell you,’ said Ross, 
stirred with emotion. 

“What do you mcan? What is it?” 
lis mother demanded. 

“Whatever it is—it is all your fault.” 

“Your fault!” The words, struck 
home to his mother. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“What’s the matter, Ross?” asked 
his sister tensely, moved by Ross’s dis- 
tress. 

“We drove him to it,” said Ross. 

Irs. Peters and Opal could not under- 
stand—“drove him to it.” What did 
Ross mean? 

“Tyo you know what I heard him 
say?” asked Ross, now prepared to tell. 
“He said the Peters family was pretty 
well broken up! He was right. I don’t 
believe we’ll ever see him again.” 

“Has he been hurt? Has he been 
in an accident?” asked his mother, 
anxiously. 

“No.”” 

“Ts it a woman?” asked Cpal. 

Mrs. Peters turned upon her son. “A 
woman!” she cried, for she had not 
thought of that. “Tell me, Ross, that 
iteismnot.true. Ross, it isn’t, is it?” 

At this moment the door opened and 
Pike himself entered, but not the 
broken, subdued Pike that his wife ex- 
pected. Instead, it was a very jaunty, 
an almost debonair Pike. 

“ello, Idy,” he called as if he had 
been no farther than across the street. 

Mrs. Peters turned upon him solemn- 
ly. “Where is that woman?” she asked 
sharply. 

“Which one?” asked Pike. 

“T can hardly believe it,” said Mrs. 
Peters, suddenly filled with emotion. 
Her husband! The father of her-chil- 
dren! 

“Daddy, we want to go home,” said 
Opal with a burst of feeling. 

France was a splendid place, it had 
culture and refinement, it could tell 
America many things, but still it was 
not her native land. 


Pike turned to her 
astonishment. 


“Home!” he echoed. 
vincial little old town! Why, say, I 
haven’t seen half of Paris yet! I tell 
you what we’ll do—you folks go home 
and I’ll stay over here.” 


A shock indeed to Mrs. Peters. If 
Pike was beginnin» to see the fast side 
of Paris, what would it be after she had 
gone? While these thoughts were 
darting through her mind, Opal spoke: 

“We'll do nothing of the sort.” 


“T certainly can’t 20 back home now,” 
declared Pike, “—why, I’ve got no 
background! I have no broad outlook. 
I haven’t even got a different point of 
view, nor a new experience!” 

“You’ll not have a new experience as 
long as I can prevent it,” said Mrs. 
Peters grimly. 

Mrs. Peters now began to understand 
how nearly the family had come to go- 
ing to pieces in Paris. They had spent 
a great deal of money, they had sought 
strange gods, and now she began to re- 


in pretended 


“To that pro- 


(Continued from page 111) 


pent of it. After all, the Marquis had 
been purely commercial—their money 
was all he wanted. Clark McCurdy 
was different. Home boys, yes, but he 
was steady, reliable, not so dashing as 
the Marquis, but—and then she remem- 
tered Pike’s comparison of the sky- 
rocket. A skyrocket wouldn’t be a very 
valuable addition to the family. 

And now, as these thoughts flashed 
through her mind, Mrs. Peters said a 
very remarkable thing: 

“I’m sorry. I guess I’ve been too 
ambitious for the children. I know it’s 
all been my fault!” A tremendous 
admission for her. 

“No, it ain’t, Idy,”’ declared Pike with 
sudden feeling. “It ain’t your fault at 
all. It’s just kinda the fault of human 
nature. It’s the fault of parents. They 
just think they can kinda do better 
pickin’ out their sons and daughters-in- 
law than their own children can. It’s 
just sort of nature that way. 

“My goodness! the children do bad 
enough without any outside assistance. 
Y’know how marriage is—kind of like 
a. poker game—and you’ve got to play 
vour own hand. Take, y’know, your 
marriage, it wasn’t universally referred 
to as a brilliant match. Even the so- 
ciety editor of The Claremore Progress 
said an aroma of horse liniment pre- 
vailed.” 

For a moment Mrs. Peters was 
shocked—yes, Pike was crude, but so 
is a diamond as it comes out of the 
ground. But even though he said 
shocking things, he got to the truth of 
the affair. He was indeed a good hus- 
band-—anyway, until he had come to 
Paris. He belonged in a small town 
where everybody knew him, and where 
he was looked up to. 

“Yeah,” continued Pike, “it didn’t 
look like I’d ever get to Paris then, did 
it? I tell you, I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that if parents can just keep 
their children out of jail, they have 
fulfilled their obligations to ’em. Yeah 
—we pick on our young folks too much. 
We think every succeeding generation 
is goin’ to the devil—well, if they was 


—if every generation was gettin’ worse 
than the other generation—why, we’d 
all be in purgatory now! 

“We think if a girl goes down to the 
beach and don’t go in swimmin’, and 
just gets her back sunburned, that’s 
terrible, but look at the old Romans! 
Did you ever see those pictures around 
those baths? Y’know—layin’ down on 
those marble slabs—all draped up— 
did you? You never saw a Roman in a 
tub in your life, did you? Never was 
in them baths atall—no, they ain’t in 
them baths—just layin’ out there,” and 
Pike gave-a humorous imitation of a 
Roman lying on his bathing marble. 

“Automobiles are criticized, too. 
Every time the young folks stop and 
spoon by the road, they think it’s ter- 
rible, y'know. But a horse would stop 
—not only wou/d but y’remember did,” 
he said, giving a knowing look at Mrs. 
Peters. “Couldn’t keep goin’ all Sun- 
day afternoon, could we? I tell you, 
youth has got to have its fling, and just 
because a lot of us are gettin’ too old 
to fling we shouldn’t criticize them 
that’s flingin’!” 

True enough, but there was some- 
thing else that must be settled, and 
Ross was the one who put it into words. 

“What do you say, Dad, let’s go back 
and start all over again?” 

“Please, Daddy,” urged Opal, “let’s 
zo back home.” 

Mrs. Peters was the last to speak— 
her ambition died hard—and then she 
said a very surprising thing: 

“Yes, come on, let’s go back home.’ 

Pike turned to Opal. 

“You want to see Clark McCurdy, 


9” 


don’t you? 


? 


“Yes,” responded Opal, her eyes 
shining. 
“All right,” said Pike, pretending 


that he was doing them a great favor, 
“vou all want to go home. I want 
you to know that I was just beginning 
to appreciate this man’s town. If I’d 


stayed her another month I’d had some 

of the Froggzies forgettin’ Napoleon!” 
Home! sweet, sweet home. Now they 

could go back—they had seen Paris. 


THE END 


Surrounded by huge stucio lights and other impediments of a talkie stage, 
Rosetta and Vivian Duncan go over a couple of new songs for their first sound 
film, temporarily titled “Cotton and Silk.” Sam Wood is directing. 
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The famous Albertina Rasch ballet lines up on the beach at Santa Monica, Cal., to have 


its picture made for The New Movie Magazine. 


Novarro’s next film, “ Devil May Care” 


The ballet may be seen in Ramon 


Why You Like the Talkies 


most like a regular play, such as one 
sees enacted on a stage in actual flesh 
and blood characters. 

And the talkie now has advantages 
which the ordinary drama does not 
possess. 

It may well be that some day in the 
future the talkie will be the best dra- 
matic form possible—whether it be 
tragedy or comedy—just because of 
these advantages. 

The talkie now embodies all the op- 
portunities of the silent screen, such as 
pictorial effects and greater range of 
action, and it has, in addition, a chance 
to employ music as never before at- 
tempted. 

Have you ever observed how quickly 
you respond to music? And of a sud- 
den at that? 

Music can make you glad or sad or 
thoughtful. It can fire your thinking 
so that you build dream castles. When 
all is said and done, music is the 
most stimulating force there is. 

What would an army do without its 
stirring marching tunes? 

How different a church service would 
be without its organ appeal. 

Would not life seem rather colorless 
if popular songs and tunes should cease 
to be? 

Hospitals even are beginning to 
recognize the effect that music may 
have upon patients in hastening their 
recovery from operations and disease! 

Take the “Mammy” type of song. 
How does it make you feel? 

As I heard a man say after hearing 
Al Jolson sing in “Sonny Boy,” “It has 
pathos in it as well as appeal. It sug- 
gests childhood. It is love, respect, 
sympathy and understanding all mixed 
in one.” 

The Mammy song really produces 
such a mind effect. It grips us be- 
cause it recalls the days when we were 
tiny tots holding onto mother’s apron 
lest we fall, looking up to her for 
comfort as well as guidance, crying 
when she wept, laughing when she was 

lad. 

- The Mammy song is a kind of grown- 
up lullaby. 

I mention this kind of song in par- 
ticular because its appeal is so uni- 
versal and because it does not appeal 
unless it is sung just the right way 
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and with just the right kind of voice. 


Only a consummate artist like Jolson 
can do it but how many of you ever 
had the privilege of hearing him until 
now—now when the talkie is at your 
command, or soon will be, in every 
hamlet in the country? 


What the talkie can also supply now 
is real drama that grips. 

In the old days, I was almost tempted 
to say, the silent screen had to make 
up its lack of sound effects by over- 
emphasizing action. 

That action holds the interest nobody 
can deny. 


Yet action alone gets on one’s nerves, 
so to speak. It is tiring. You can’t 
sit on the edge of your seat for any 
length of time without getting your 
nerves frayed from exhaustion. 

The silent movie lacked character 
portrayal and it lacked it simply be- 
cause it could not possibly portray a 
character strong enough by means of 
action alone. 

Yet we all know that the greater 
plays as well as novels have been 
those with life-like character por- 
trayals. Shakespeare continues to be 
produced year in and year out, not 
because he was a great poet, but be- 
cause his characters talk and act like 
real human beings. 

On the silent screen characters often 
were compelled to act artificially, like 
“stuffed shirts.” 

One had to guess more or less what 
the motives were in doing this and 
that. 

And the captions! Surely they dis- 
tracted from the story and interrupted 
it and often indeed, they became down- 
right annoying. 

When you can actually hear what 
characters say, you do not have to fill 
in and guess. You know why they 
feel the way they do, why they behave 
the way they do. They tell you enough 
to make their actions plausible and 
logical. 

In short, in the modern talkie motiva- 
tion of character is clear and convinc- 
ing while the characters of the men and 
women become vital and authentic as 
well. 

The principle of suspense has always 
been a most important mechanism in 


the building of a play as well as in 
entertainment in general. 


If we suspect that something is going 
to happen but we cannot be certain how, 
when and where it will happen the 
suspense of it quickens the interest, 
rivets the attention and holds us spell- 
bound. 


Such suspense can be accomplished 
through action, of course. When we 
know that the half-sister in “The 
Green Murder Case” is maneuvering 
to push her older sister, whom she 
hates, off the roof and into the icy 
river below suspense can be built up 
without a word being said. On the 
other hand, how much more effective 
such a scene becomes when we hear 
the sweet but villainous voice of the 
half-sister trying with insinuating tones 
to persuade her victim to come to the 
roof’s edge and thus lure her to her 
death. 


Do you recall the sound of the rain- 
drops on the windowpane in that most 
successful talkie, “Bulldog Drummond?” 
Could the suspense, the atmosphere, or 
the stark realism of it have been more 
effectively registered in the mind 
through any other medium than a 
talkie? “Bulldog Drummond” was not 
nearly as effective when it was a stage 
play. 

“Thank goodness, the talkies are here 
at last!” 

It is going to mean real actors who 
know how to talk, how to interpret 
character, how to build up dramatic 
situations and climaxes—in a word, 
who know how to act. 

It is going to mean also real plays 
of real structural value so that the 
more subtle nuances of life—as well as | 
the more obvious and often childish 
situations as used to be—may be por- | 
trayed for the intellectual and emo- 
tional enjoyment and instruction of all. 

The possibilities of the talkies are 
limitless. ‘ 

They mean a revolution in the drama, 
not only in this country, but in the 
entire world. 

They may constitute the very excitant 
which all of American art so sorely 
needs. 

“Thank goodness, the talkies are here 
at last!” 
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Music of the Sound Screen Bake YourCakes 


(Continued from page 75) 


version of the song, “Marianne.” 

There are any number of record ver- 
sions of “Little Pal’ from Al Jolson’s 
Warner Brothers film, “Say It With 
Songs,” but the easiest to hear is the 
Paul Whiteman fox trot handling. This 
Whiteman-Columbia record also car- 
ries “I’m in the Seventh Heaven,” from 
the same production. And, if you must 
hear ‘Little Pal” sung, Columbia has a 
vocal version by James Melton. 


Possibly you saw “The Rainbow 
Man.” If so, you will want the Cava- 
liers’ waltz handling of “Sleepy Valley.” 

The two song hits of “Sunny Side 
Up” have been recorded for Columbia 


.as vocal numbers by Ed Lowry on a 


record, which will be of much interest 
to film fans. Irene Bordoni does her 


two best numbers from “Paris,” (“My | 


Lover” and “I Wonder What is Really 
on His Mind’) for Columbia. 


The Robot Mystery 


(Continued from page 73 


the bullet that can never be erased 
without tampering with the bullet. 

Having adjusted the fatal slug on the 
right, he next took the test slug just 
fired and placed that in the left field, 
turning the two slowly as he glued his 
eye to the eyepiece. 

“Here, Walter, take a look.” 

I did so. It seemed that the fine 
lines like etchings on the one half of the 
bullet on the left were cut off as if by 
a razor line in the single field I looked 
at—then began another series of fine 
striations on the right field. 

“Rotate them. Take your time. 
if you can match them up.” 

I did so. I could not match them. 

Kennedy shook his head. “The fatal 
bullet could not have been fired from 
that gun. It is as I thought. No one 
suspected Barnes, anyhow. That re- 
moves the only remaining doubt in my 
mind. We’ll have this all cleared up in 
a minute, now, Reilly, and you shall 


See 


have the credit of making the arrest!” 

Like the others in the studio I was 
fairly aghast. Who, then, was it that 
killed Velva Lavelle? MHastily I ran 
things over in my mind, Frank Fallon’s 
alibi in his note of reconciliation, Grant 
Asche’s motivation in balked infatua- 
tion, Dell Gillen, actuated by bitter 
jealousy of the “other woman,” Bugs 
Gillen, stage electrician, and his crude 
resentment against the girl who had 
wrecked his sister’s happiness. 

It was a tangle of facts and motives 
to me. Yet Kennedy was going to put 
his finger on the guilty person. 


, 


Who killed Velva Lavelle? The clues 
are all here. There is only one way it 
could have been done. Kennedy has de- 
duced the guilt already. In a minute 
he is going to hang it on the murderer. 


Who, do you say, did it—why—how? | 
| Y OU will find Crinkle Cups are the very 


Turn to page 117 for the solution. 


Letters of a Property Man 


(Continued from page 43) 


one to cash it for him. But not in 
Hollywood—they were using them for 
wall-paper there. 

Joe again plodded into the home of 
sausages and asked if the butcher had 
seen a wailing mother, was told “no,” 
and tried the same Believe It or Not on 
the grocer. No mother, no protection, 
and that baby had three dollars fast- 
ened to its bib, well, that was just too 
pitiful. So Joe, with his landlady’s 
threat in mind, calmly and collectively 
wandered out to the doorway where the 
baby carriage was hangared. Un- 
pinning the note, with speed to burn, 
he sluiced it into a vest pocket. Slowly, 
but surely, he engineered that baby car- 
riage back to its original place. 

In the meantime Farnham had run 
into Blinnstein, told him of the new 
find in babydom, had got an O. K. on 
the extra money he had pinned on its 
chest as a medal for good behavior and 
the promise from Blinnstein that his 
next story would have a part written 
in it for that baby, when Joe whistled 
for the home station. 

That night Blinnstein showed up 
early and excited. His nurse, a new 
one that day, had failed to show up. 


But worse yet they couldn’t find the 
pride of the family. 

A telephone call to the police had 
found the baby asleep in its carriage on 
Cahuenga Avenue. Joe was in the lab- 
oratory when all this was going on. 
But he was in the darkened projection 
room when the scenes were flashed on 
the screen and he heard 
voice boom out to Blinnstein hidden in 


the dark up front, “Wait, just wait, | 


until you see that scene with the five 
dollar baby in it. If you don’t say I’m 
right about the next story I’ll write one 
for nawthing.” 

Then came the scene with the baby 
facing the camera. Blinnstein stood up, 
he danced, he howled, he wept. The baby 
was his precious son. Joe sensing that 


something was wrong slowly sneaked | 


toward the door. Blinnstein shouted 
back to the operator “Stop! ! ! ! Stop, 
that’s my baby,” a few more yowls and 
he stopped long enough to scream “And 
for that you paid five dollars after my 
orders.” Joe beat it out into the stilly 
night. Tomorrow he would be looking 
for another job. 
As ever your only critic. 
Jack 


Farnham’s | 


< S| Remember, nearly all 


in Crinkle Cups 


RINKLE CUPS save 
greasing and wash- 
ing tins—lessen the tendency 
to burn on the bottom and 
eliminate waste by retaining 
moisture and keeping cakes 
fresh. 


Economy is important in any 
well-run household. Econ- 
omy of time—Economy of 
labor—and Economy of ma- 
terial. 


Cup Cakes baked in Crinkle 
Cups come out of the oven 
perfectly shaped—baked 
evenly—appearance does 
make a difference. Crinkle 
Cups fit snugly into a bak- 
ing pan—or cakes may be 
baked in the cups alone. 


holiday parties, 
Millions have al- 


thing for the many 
bridges and luncheons. 
ready been sold. 


Crinkle Cups are sold now in most Wool- 
worth Stores. If you cannot obtain Crinkle 
Cups at nearest Woolworth Store, 
send 10c and we will mail you, postpaid, 
an introductory package of 100 Crinkle 


your 


Cups, all one size. 


Woolworth Stores carry 
Crinkle Cups. If your 
Woolworth Store does not 
fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


have them, 


Oid Mill Paper Products Corporation, Dept. T-11-29 
Linden St., Corner Prospect Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 10¢ for which please send me intro- 
ductory package of Crinkle Cups. 
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Photograph by Ruth Harriet Louise © 
When Carmel Myers’ father, a rabbi, acted as historical advisor to D. W. Griffith during the 
making of “Intolerance,” Miss Myers’ beauty caught the eye of the famous director. He made 

her a member of his acting forces—and she’s been in film since 
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Lon Chaney Goes Talkie 


(Continued from page 79) 


won’t talk, at all, I didn’t ever say 
that, but I want to wait a while. I 
didn’t think the thing was perfected so 
that a man could get a real human 
guality into it. They say that they’ve 
done wonderful things lately. I want 
to see, when I get back. 

“T’m not afraid of the talker. Dean 
Immell of the University of Southern 
California, is an expert, and he listened 
in on my squeaking. He says my voice 
is okay. I was on the stage before I 
ever thought of pictures, and my voice 
seemed to get across there without any 
trouble. Taking these lumps out of 
my throat ought to help it. Sort of 
difficult to talk across a couple of 
baking-size potatoes. 

“My leaving the screen is just about 
as silly as that rumor about my having 
tuberculosis, which I haven’t. T. B. 
bugs like young and tender meat. I’m 
too old and tough for them to pay me 
any attention.” 

“Ts it true that you are negotiating 
a new contract?” 

“Say, young woman, you ask too 
many questions. Don’t you know I’m a 
sick person? My old one isn’t up for 
a year a 

“Nevertheless, I know M. G. M. is 
talking a new one to you.” 

“Well, if you know so much why do 
you ask me about it?” 

“To get your answer.” 


“Well, you got it, didn’t you?” He | 
started to smile and then remembered | 


the missing potatoes. . 

“Congratulations, Mr. 
your article in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.” 

This time he did forget for a moment 
and grinned at me. ; 

“Why didn’t you show yourself be- 
ing made-up instead of Johnny Mack 
Brown?” 

“TI wrote the piece, didn’t I? Should 
an author show his own mug on what 
he has written? Do you print your 
own picture? 
before, M’am, that it’s my business to 
keep being a mystery. I didn’t care 


about having them see Lon Chaney go | 


through all his secrets. They looked 
different on another fellow.” 


“Why did_you show Emil Jannings | 


and Conrad Veidt?” 


“Because I admired their make-up | 
and they made good illustrations. I | 


don’t see any sense in hogging the 
whole show—Say, youg lady, you asked 
enough questions.” 

I agreed with him. His throat was 
getting hoarse; I mean _ hoarser. 
lingered long enough to suggest that 
he have a micraphone sent up to regis- 
ter his voice as it was three days after 
a tonsil operation! To make one of 
his thousand voice disguises. 


_ 


The Solution to 
THE ROBOT MYSTERY 


Have you read Arthur B. Reeve’s corking Craig Kennedy yarn of 
a studio murder, on pages 68 to 73 of this issue of THe New 
Movie MaGAziINe? If you haven't, turn back to it now—and read 


the solution last. 


If you have read it—you'll be surprised by the 


way Kennedy solves the murder of the beautiful talkie star. 


ENNEDY was studying the script and the music score. 


Suddenly he 


turned and handed the score to Frank Fallon. 


“Play it, Frank.” 


Fallon took the score, carefully placed it on the piano. 


With a prelimi- 


nary flourish to his fiddle and drum he played it, with meticulous care. I 


listened attentively. 
unusual had happened. 


He had passed the “Pretty 


Maiden” song. Nothing 


“That will do,” interrupted Kennedy in the midst of it, turning quickly to 


Van Hise. 
it?’ He paused. 
“In a few minutes. 


“Just the sound.” 


“How’s the record that you took in that scene? 


Can we reproduce 


We'll have the reproducer wheeled in.” 


Smoothly the record reeled it off, up to the very point in the Café Martin 


scene where the lights were dimmed. 
for his cue. 


Bugs Gillen, the electrician, stood ready 


“Leave them on!” shouted Craig suddenly. 
“Tell me, pretty maiden, are there any more at home like you-u-u-u?” 
I detected four interpolated notes the moment they sounded—dum-de-da-do. 


“Look!” 


The robot was starting to raise his arm. 


Bangieen) bing! 


In it was a gun. 


A bullet ricocheted right off the spot where the body of Velva had been 
before the ambulance doctor removed it and left his stethoscope. 


“The murderer shot her with four jazz notes!” 
“Fallon, you interpolated them after you caused the robot to be tuned 


denly. 


Kennedy wheeled sud- 


Chaney, on | 


Besides, I’ve told you | 


Take Pure 


Delicious 
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CANDY 


Home from 


WOOLWORTHS 


combine 
creamy caramel, nuts, and rich 


Queen Anne candies 


chocolate—in various delightful 
ways. You will find them in every 
Woolworth Store—and you will 
find them always pure and de- 
licious. Buy in bulk, or if you want 
to take a generous treat home 
to the children and grown-ups, you 
can buy Queen Anne in the home- 
size 21-pound box. 


to them and turned it so that his gun would strike the exact spot on the scene. 
The last-minute message you sent was a clumsy alibi which she did not see 
through when she crumpled it and shoved it in her dress, intending to take 
care of you after the scene was shot. You and your little friend, Fay Warren, 
won't get the Café Velva so easy. You are just as much a murderer as if 
fifty people here on the set had been eye-witnesses to your pulling that trigger 
yourself! 


| Sold in Bulk and in 214-Pound 


| Boxes af Woolworth Stores 
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Reminiscences 


(Continued from page 84) 


What, Monday morning in the Love family? 


No, it’s just a cute 


studio posed picture of Bessie Love, indicating what might happen. 


Griffith. Could I go to school and come 


to work in the afternoons when my 
classes are finished?” 

No thrills; no excitement. Why should 
I get excited? I knew no screen people. 
I thought that they offered contracts to 
everybody. 

He explained that it was a most un- 
usual procedure. 

“But I can’t give up my education, 
Myr. Griffith.” 

“You can go back to school later. In 
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years to come, if you don’t accept this 
opportunity, you may be sorry. You 
may look back and say, ‘I had a chance 
once to go into the movies.’ At the end 
of five years, if you don’t like them, 
you will have saved enough money to 
properly finish your education—” 

He convinced me; he convinced my 
family. How many are there who owe 
their inspiration to D. W. Griffith! 

My contract called for a salary of 
ten dollars a week for the first three 


months; fifteen for the second three 
and twenty dollars a week for the 
last half of the first year. At the end 
of five years I was to be making one 
hundred dollars a week. We all talk 


of the vision of what the first money | 


meant to us. But one hundred dollars 
a week at the end of five years! It was 
a fortune. It is a laugh, perhaps, to- 
day but when you remember that Mary 
Pickford sold her first scenario for five 
dollars it isn’t such a laugh, either. 

How little I dreamed, then, that it 
would ever mean anything more thrill- 
ing than a college education! 

As I look back today, I am amazed at 
my own calm acceptance of experiences 
which would have meant tremulous 
thrills to others. 

My first newspaper interview came 
almost immediately after I was hired. 
Here, it is true, I was thoroughly 
frightened. 

In those days, D. W. Griffith was a 
hero, a God of the Cinema. Anything 
he did was newspaper copy. He had 
discovered a new girl so she was copy. 

Strange—I was not in the least 
frightened of D. W. It amazed others 
at the studio who walked on their 
knees to him. But to me he was just 
a fine friend, a great fellow. 

But a newspaper reporter, a man who 
wrote every day for a paper! 

I went to Mr. Griffith and asked him 
what I should tell this unknown 
quantity. 

“The truth,’ was his answer. “AlI- 
ways the truth. You need not tell it 
all but make what you do say honest.” 

A bit of advice I have never for- 
gotten. 

The questions were routine enough, 
had I but known. “Why did I go into 
pictures?”—“Why had D. W. Gvriffith 
chosen me from among the hundreds?” 

I didn’t realize even yet that I had 
been chosen from among the many. I 
told him I didn’t know—that I couldn’t 
answer his questions. I told the truth 
and I will always wonder just how he 
wrote a story from it! 

The interview had been an advent be- 
fore it happened. When it was done, it 
was forgotten. I bought one copy of 
the newspaper for my mother. I sup- 
pose I read it but I cannot remember 
one word which was in it. 

Douglas Fairbanks was a stage star. 
He had been imported to make pictures. 
One day he passed before a group of us. 

“Sh! There goes Douglas Fair- 
banks!” Someone said in an awed 
whisper. 

“Yea? Who’s that?” I asked, not in 
a whisper. 

They were ashamed of me. Today, I 
don’t blame them. Then, I couldn’t 
understand it. 

My first picture was “The Fying 
Torpedo.” I remember nothing about 
it, except that the director seemed very 
kind to me. 

For my second, I was loaned to the 
Ince studio to play opposite William S. 
Hart. I did know who he was; I had 
seen some of his pictures. 

The Griffith studio sent cars for its 
players; the Ince did not. Mr. Hart 
lived in Los Angeles; I lived in Holly- 


wood; the studio was on the beach be- 


yond Santa Monica. 
(Continucd on page 123) 
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First Aids to Beauty 


(Continued from page 47) 


true sable brown, for day wear, is per- 
haps her best color. Blues, except a 
yellow blue, are not for her. However, 
the Irish type of brunette, with ex- 
tremely black hair and very blue eyes, 
may wear nearly all shades of blue. 

All the reds and yellows are the 
brunette’s best colors. But red must 
be handled with care in clothes. A 
touch of it, in jewelry or accessories, 
gives just the right dash of color in 
costumes. The brunette, too, should be- 
ware of the reds that run into the pink 
shades. The orange shades of yellow— 
those away from the lemon tints—are 
usually safest, although the brunetie 
with an extremely fair skin may dare 
the paler yellows. Green, with the 
brunette, is an experimental color. Jade 
green is generally becoming but the 
bluer greens belong to the blonde or to 
the brown-haired girl. 

In the small but important matter 
of perfumes, the brunette may plunge 
to her heart’s content in the exotic and 
oriental scents. The more _ sophisti- 
cated odors were created especially for 
her but she should be careful of the 
light, sweet flowery fragrances. 

The brunette, too, may be prodigal 
with jewelry. Now that gold jewelry 
has returned to fashion, she will find 
that she looks best in gold chains and 
bracelets rather than in the colder 
platinum or silver. She is at her best 
in the darker, fiery stones and in the 
heavier designs of settings. 

If the brunette feels any envy in her 
soul for her blond sister, she should 
remember that she is the sturdier and 
more enduring type. For one thing, 
fatigue is less ravaging on a dark gir 
than on a light one. After thirty, too, 
the brunette shows her age less than 
the blonde, unless the fair-haired girl 
has taken perfect care of her beauty. 
She may be more mature looking than 
the brown-haired girl, who has a way 
of staying the same age for twenty 
years, but her hair, skin and eyes re- 
main fresh and unfaded, if they are 
given just a small amount of the right 
attention. 

On the other hand, the blonde must 
be eternally on the watch. Her hair, 
which is her greatest glory, is also her 
severest trial. I know of few girls who 
are so completely and certainly golden 
haired that they can allow their hair 
to be itself. Whether the blonde ad- 
mits it or not, her hair must be eternally 
“touched up.” If it is tampered with 
too much or if the girl uses heavy 
chemical coloring, all her good work 
is lost and her hair loses all its fine 
texture and looks artificial. 

A lemon rinse—the juice of one 
lemon in two quarts of warmish water 
—will keep light hair in good condition. 
There are other rinses on the market, 
too, which are quite harmless and add 
brightnes to light hair. In using any 
sort of rinse, even lemon, be sure to 
follow directions accurately, because 


too much of the best bleach will streak 
the hair. 

Blue eyes are quick to show fatigue 
or strain. For the true blonde an eye- 
brow pencil, in brown, not black, is 
almost essential. But even pale eyes 
should only be made up lightly in the 
day time. The rouge and _ lipstick 
should be selected in the strawberry 
and rose tints and the powder should be 
light in texture and applied guardedly. 
In her make-up the blonde must try 
for daintiness and avoid the slightest 
tendency to exaggeration. Her hair 
in itself is striking and attractive 
enough to command attention. Many 
biondes make a mistake of using too 
heavy a lipstick or too much of one 
of the right color. If the lips are over 
made-up they distract the attention 
from the eyes. Dark eyes may hold 


. their own against very red lips but 


blue eyes cannot fight against a too 
brilliant mouth. 


The colors that the blonde may wear | 


are charming. She may wear all the 


more attractive shades of blue, but she | 


should avoid that glaring hard blue 
that will only make her eyes look pale. 
But the midnight and sapphire blues, 
for day wear, look charming on her. 
Black, too, is good unless she is very 
young, very thin or very pale. But 
the pastel shades of pink, lavender and 


green—the blue green—are her best 
shades. 
There are so many variations of 


blond coloring that the shades of cos- 
tume may be matched to type. I have, 
for instance. seen blondes who look their 
best in a lacquer red, which is supposed 
to be a brunette coloring. 

Because the blonde must strive for 


delicacy doesn’t mean that she need be | 


| They're Tek-Mints, and healthy, 


insipid. Tailored clothes are becoming 
to her and she wears them less austerely 
than does the brunette. In the evening 
she is at her best, not in the more ob- 
vious pinks or blues, but in a white 
that has a warm flesh tint. Nor need 
she cling entirely to light sweet per- 
fumes—the gay spicy scents also go 
well with her type. 

In arranging her hair and selecting 
her clothes, she should strive for cool 
simplicity and feminine dignity. It is 
easy for the blonde to overcurl her haii 
and to spoil her natural loveliness by 
fussy clothes. Pearls are her best or- 
naments and all her jewels should be 
simple. 

Her skin, next to her hair, is her 
greatest trial because it must be al- 
ways more than clean. It must be as 
flawless as she can make it. The blonde 
should make it her business to experi- 
ment in cold creams and lotions until 
she finds just the brands that will d 
her skin the most good. And because 
she is eternally viewed with suspicion, 
because blondes are more admired than 
believed, she must in clothes, make-up 
and behavior, avoid the least touch o”% 
the artificial. 


BEAUTY is important to every woman. Read Ann 


Boyd’s First Aids to Beauty on Page 47. 
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A tensely dramatic moment in “The Vagabond King,” when Francois Villon, about 
to be executed, says to Katherine: “Dear child, if he there had taken you at your 
word, do you think | would have out-lived you by the space of a second.” 


We Have With Us Tonight 


(Continued from page 37) 


electricians. Mind you, this was Maine, 
not Chicago. It just shows you that 
crime knows no boundaries. 

That faithful night Rudy went to his 
rented room and played on that saxo- 
phone until a quarter of four in the 
morning. The next day there were six 
For Rent signs on the block. 

Hubert Prior saved up his money and 
went to the University of Maine. Here 
he talked so much about Rudy Weidoft 
tie saxophonist, that his frat brothers 
began to call him “Dudy” and the name 
has stuck ever since. 

Taking his saxophone he went to 
New Haven and snorted his way 
through Yale. To get rid of him the 
faculty gave him an A. B. degree and 
Rudy came to New York, starved a 
while and then finally broke into broad- 
casting. 

He now has a secretary, a business- 
manager and a press-agent, but no wife. 

Don’t crowd girls—the cheap rates 
over long distance don’t go on until 
midnight. 

MYRNA LOY. My friends (as toast- 
masters say), I hate to introduce the 
next speaker, as I know it will be a 
shock to you. There are probably 
90,000,000 people in the United States 
who think that she is Chinese, because 
of her name and her eyes, when as a 
matter of fact the nearest she has ever 
been to China was when she danced at 
Grauman’s Chinese Theatre in Holly- 
wood. 

And now comes -another shock—her 
name isn’t .Loy at all, but just plain 
every-day Williams. She would prob- 
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ably have been Williams all her life 
had not a Los Angeles poet looked at 
her solemnly—the way a Los Angeles 
poet would—and said, “Your name 
should be Loy.” And Loy it has been 
ever since. 

Myrna was born down the street a 
ways from Gary Cooper, in Helena, 
Montana, and has never been farther 
east than East Ninth Street, Helena, 
although she has an Aunt who once 
journeyed as far east as Chicago and 
sent her a post-card picture of State 
Street during the Shopping Hour. Out- 
side of that, Myrna has not seen the 
eastern part of the United States. 

Oh, yes—the date that Myrna first 
opened those green eyes of hers! It 
was twenty-three years ago, when Gary 
had grown up to be quite a cowboy of 
five. 

Equipped with her eyes and with feet 
that liked to dance, Myrna went west, 
Mr. Greely, and landed up in Los 
Angeles. She took dancing for a brief 
time from Ruth St. Denis and then 
went to call on Sid Grauman. A few 
days later those feet danced out onto 
the stage and those come-hither eyes 
looked at the men, and that evening 
when the theatre opened for the night 
performance two ticket sellers were so 
badly trampled that they had to be 
taken to the hospital on air mattresses. 

No, Myrna is not married. 

Boys, if you don’t know what to do, 
then die in misery. It serves you right. 

JOAN CRAWFORD. I think Ill 
stop right here and introduce Joan 
Crawford, not that she needs any in- 


troduction, but that is the way they al- 
ways do things at a Function. 

The first studio that Joan ever 
worked in was her mother’s, and the 
town was San Antonio, Texas, and the 
date was May 23rd, 1906. Joan’s role 
was that of leading lady and her father 
was her support. 

Joan is one of the few motion picture 
actresses who started out with a movie- 
sounding name as her own and who 
gave it up, for the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics in San Antonio says that it 
is Lucille Le Seur. She gave up this 
nice high-sounding name when she 
turned professional, and chose a name 
that doesn’t sound like Hollywood at 
all. 

She remained quietly at home, eating 
and sleeping and chewing her Pacifier 
until she was fifteen when she went 
away to to become an actress. By 
all rights and according to tradition, 
she should have ended up in Trouble 
and by crying her eyes out, but instead 
of that she ended up in Hollywood 


‘ with a salad named after her. 


When she went away from home she 
first went to Chicago, where she did 
her first acting, and then she went to 
New York and was appearing in the 
Winter Garden as a dancer when a 
movie magnate saw her and shoved a 
contract in front of her. 

She went to Los Angeles and met 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. When she 
found that Douglas Jr. wrote poetry 
she took it seriously and Douglas’ eye 
filled with tears and he asked her to 
marry him. Although they have been 
married only less than a year they al- 
ready have a patio. 

Besides Douglas she has a pug named 
Coquette and another named Four Spot. 
They are just one big Happy Family. 

Her pet name for Douglas is “Dodo”, 
but in spite of it the lad seems to be 
happy. 

CLARA BOW. I, as toastmaster, 
have established the policy of telling 
the truth about the stars I introduce, 
and I’m going to follow this out to the 
bitter end. Even now, with Clara Bow 
waiting to be introduced, I am _ not 
going to quail. Clara Bow was born in 
Brooklyn! 

At times she denies this, but this is 
what her father says and he was in a 
position to know. The big event hap- 
pened July 29th, and the year was 
1905. 

Clara lived in Brooklyn for some 
time, but after a while it began to tell 
on her, and one night she told her 
friends that she was going down to the 
drugstore to get some aspirin and 
quietly disappeared. 

Her name, before we get into it too 
deeply, is pronounced bow like ribbon, 
and not bow-wow as in dog. 

Clara lives in a rather small house 
in Beverly Hills and has more relatives 
and kin-folks than anybody in the 
world except Brigham Young. And 
they are always coming to see her. 
Sometimes, when you drive up before 
Clara’s house and see the people in the | 
yard, you think it is the annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa Society. But when you 
get out and talk to them you find they 
are all from Brooklyn. And hungry. 

Did you ever see anybody from 
Brooklyn, who has been living at a 
cafeteria, get in front of a table where 
there is a home-cooked free meal? 
Well, then you haven’t seen America 
first. 

In her home Clara has a dog named 
“Bo” and an ash tray that cost $85. 


And here’s something else: Clara 
gets $2,800 a week, rain or shine, and 
it never rains in California. 

Clara is not married, but Harry 
Richman is sending her picture post- 
cards. 

GARY COCPER. We will now con- 
sider the case of Gary Cooper, film 
actor and lover of owls. Look on him 
with care and attention for you will 
have to scour Hollywood to find another 
like him—he is a western actor who was 
actually and really born in the West in- 
stead of Hoboken. The part of the 
West that he chose as the place was 
Helena, Montana, and the father he 
chose was Judge Cooper, agreed by all 
who know him as a wise selection. 

The old family Bible on the center- 
table says that his name is Frank J., 
but that name has gone the way of 
Noah’s Ark, and he is now Gary Cooper. 
The date, girls, was twenty-eight years 
ago. 

Gary went to school, studied hard, 
said “Thank you” when his mother 
passed the spinach and _ everybody 
thought that he was going to turn out 
all right and then—just as everything 
looked rosy—he began to study the steel 
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guitar. The day it broke out in him, 
his mother sobbed until midnight, but 
it was too late. The virus was in his 
veins and he still continues to play. 
Ponder this, girls, before you-write. 

What makes it all the more tragic is 
that he has given up the spinach. 

Sometimes also he bursts into song, 
although his mother denies this bitterly. 
His father’ however—the learned and 
just Judge—says, “Don’t judge him 
harshly. He never does card tricks 
when company comes in.” 

His first job, away from home, was 
driving a sight-seeing bus in Yellow- 
stone Park during the summer vacation. 
Tourists used to look at him and say, 
“Ain’t nature grand?” 

Once when a tourist said that, that 
night a bear came and bit the tourist 
through the foot, 
have a way of evening up. 

All his life he has loved owls, and in 
his rooms at the studio he has a whole 
collection of stuffed owls and eagles. 

“Tt’s restful after a day spent in the 
studio,” he says enigmatically. 

His girl enthusiasm just now is Lupe 
Velez. 

_ Don’t wait to write, girls—telegraph ! 


Everybody's Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 87) 


shore. Players have named_ these 
bungalows after their greatest cine- 
ma successes. Hence, Lois Moran’s is 
called Stella Dallas; Anna Q. Nilsson’s, 
Winds of Chance; and Dolores Del 
Rio’s is obviously titled Ramona. 

Well, the pourquoi of this yarn is 
that the socially and financially ambi- 
tious wonders when he will be able to 
“make” Malibu. Yet Richard Dix gave 
his beach house to a cameraman friend 
who had photographed him especially 
well in several pictures. 

At that, perhaps Mr. Dix considers 
Malibu the particular Christmas tree 
from which he distributes his gifts, for 
come to think of it, the star presented 
one of his directors with two lots of 
this delightful Los Angeles resort. The 
deed to the property was_ probably 
marked, “In appreciation.” Don’t ask 
for what? Richard’s fault is that he 
enjoys paying the piper while the other 
fellow does the fox trotting. 

Tennis teas are a feature of Holly- 
wood entertainments. At one given 
this summer our hero put in an appear- 
ance. After several sets were played, 
the host’s flippant flapper daughter 
approached the star. “I’ll give you a 


wame,” quoth she. “And betcha I win, 
too. Betcha a dress at Magnin’s to a 


package of cigarettes.” 
For your information, gentle reader, 
let it ke recorded that lit-tul frocks 


job. Could Richard 


for 


and 


may be had at Magnin’s 
you watch for the sales 
early. However, Mr. 
fall for this ingenuous patter when a 
stranger intervened. 

“You certainly look tired there, 
ler,” he remarked meaningly. ‘Why 
don’t you sit down for a while.” 

Richard looked grateful, but 
Sweet Young Thing looked sore. 

Then there’s the one about the man 
the star met for the first time at a 
party one evening. Things were break- 
ing as badly for this gentleman as they 
usually are for most of us. He hadn’t 
been home in years. As a matter of 
fact, he hadn’t had the cash to get 
there. He lived in Kansas City. Why 
he didn’t say Budapest is more than I 
can figure out. It would have been just 
as easy, for his money troubles were 
temporarily put at an end. 


$200—if 


the 


A former employee of his’ studio 
cornered Dix as he left the lot one 
day. He hadn’t been able to land a 


“lend” him a coupla 
hundred? He could. 

And so it goes. I could cite several 
similar stories or could suggest that, 
should the star decide to make a musi- 
cal movie, he sing Rodgers and Hart’s 
ever-popular number, “You Took Ad- 
vantage of Me,” as a theme song. His 
guilty friends would leave the theater 
before the lights went up. 
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KEEP UP WITH THE NEW PICTURES | 


Read The New Movie Magazine's 
Complete Reviews of the Films 
on Pages 32 to 35 


so after all things | 


get up | 
Dix was ready to 


fel- 
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Norma Shearer, at the Midwick Country Club, near Los 
Angeles, where the polo scenes of her picture, “Their Own 
Desire,” were filmed 


Why Clara Bow Can’t Stay in Love 


(Continued from page 63) 


people saw beyond the little Bow girl’s 
shabby clothes into the beauty and the 
soul beneath them. 

Here, then, entered destiny. If 
Clara hadn’t won that contest, she 
would probably be married now and 
instead of the world’s favorite flapper 
be a settled young matron. But the 
contest gave her ambition its first ex- 
pression and subsequent events were to 
test the firmness of character her hard 
childhood had forced her to acquire. 

Clara worked in the picture her prize- 
winning cast her for. She didn’t. know 
how to make-up. She lacked, com- 
pletely, the right clothes. The one 
scene she had to play was one in which 
she was supposed to cry. That was 
easy for her. She merely thought of 
home. 

She was through after that, except 
for waitng for a showing of her pic- 
ture. When the film was finally re- 
leased, Clara wasn’t in it at all. She 
had bragged to all the kids in the 
neighborhood about her success, her 
future. Now she was subjected to 
their merciless sarcasm. Her whole 
little world seemed to be in ashes and 
it was a terrible blow to her. But a 
harder one was coming. 

Clara haunted the movie studios. 
There were several of them in the 
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East at that time. She didn’t find any- 
thing. She was too young and too fat 
and too shabby. She soon found that 
being a contest winner gave her no 
more distinction than being feminine. 
There were almost as many beauty 
winners in the studios as there were 
girls. The hard part of it was that 
the youngster had to fight not only 
her own discouragement but her 
mother’s opposition. 

The strain of poverty, of loveless- 
ness, of ill health had got in at Clara’s 
mother. She turned all her feverish 
frustration on Clara. She resolved the 
girl wasn’t going to get into trouble 
while she had a mother to guard her. 
And to her morbid imagination, the 
motion picture studios threatened her 
little daughter’s very life. And she did 
her best to argue her little daughter out 
of her dreams. 

Clara had just got her first break— 
the part of the little roughneck in 
“Down to the Sea in Ships.” Fifty 
dollars a week, a trip to New Bedford 
for scenes, and a real opportunity. The 
girl was in the seventh heaven of de- 
light. 

Clara went away on location the next 
day. All the thirteen weeks, she was 
away, she was ill. She couldn’t sleep 
because she would wake herself up, 


crying violently. Yet by day she 
played a nutty little kid and played it 
magnificently. Shortly thereafter 
Clara’s mother died and the girl went 
to Hollywood. As soon as “Down to 
the Sea in Ships” was released, Clara’s 
future was assured. She was too good 
to pass by. B. P. Schulberg, the motion 
picture executive, signed her for a very 
small company. For three years Clara 
worked constantly, learned constantly, 
tried to find herself. When Schulberg 
went to Paramount, he took Clara with 
him. It was her first chance with a 
big company. But more important, it 
gave her her first chance to take stock 
and for a little while to be herself. 

It was about then that she fell in 
love—or thought she fell in love—with 
Gilbert Roland. I doubt very much 
that it was ever more than a case of 
youthful propinquity. They were each 
of them mere children of Hollywood, 
romantic, over-emotional, heart-hungry. 
Yet something might have come of it 
if Gilbert hadn’t been so jealous, if 
he hadn’t lost his temper and used 
too many words at the sight of Clara 
even making love for screen purposes 
to another man. So that blew up. 

Vie Fleming was Clara’s director on 
“Wings.” I know, myself, that Clara 
was bewildered, lonely, unsettled dur- 
ing that picture. Love was all around 
her. Richard Arlen was courting 
Jobyna Ralston. The handsome young 
“Buddy” Rogers was around. They 
were out on the desert on location, 
under a desert moon. Clara just had 
to be in love with somebody, so she 
chose Fleming. After they returned 
to Hollywood, her heart returned to 
normal. 

Robert Savage probably represented 
class to her. Clara is terribly con- 
scious of her lack of education and 
swanky upbringing. She flapped 
around with you ae Savage, probably 
until she discovered, as most everybody 
else did, that he was more rhinestone 
than diamond. 

Gary Cooper came along just as 
Clara had been experiencing the heady 
wine of Elinor Glyn’s discovering her 
as the IT girl; just as several of her 
biggest pictures smashed box-office 
records throughout the country. She 
was fussing with her hair then, getting 
it every color in the rainbow; fussing 
with her personality, making it every- 
thing from Elsie Dinsmore to Cleo- 
patra. 

Gary was shy, quiet, reserved, and 
amusing. He is a darling and Clara 
sensed it. He taught her a lot and she 
taught him more. But when they both 
got through going to school to one 
another, they found they didn’t have so 
much to talk about. 

Which brings us practically up to the 
present and Mr. Richman. 

It is true that Clara did see a lot of 
Harry Richman the last time she was 
in New York. It is equally true that 
he is a clever boy who makes one laugh. 
And after a life like Clara’s the wish 
to laugh, to be constantly amused, is 
the strongest urge. 

Or, at least, it seems so. I believe 
Clara thinks that it is. I believe that 
is what made her agree to be engaged 
to Richman, even for publicity pur- 
poses. Clara wanted to laugh with 
Harry, play about with Harry. She 
was willing to give it a try. 

The only trouble was that Clara has 
climbed higher than she knows. The 
disturbing factor was her intuitive 
understanding of emotion, that subtle, 
lovely understanding that makes her 
the actress that she is. 


In her work, Clara is turning more 
and more from the jazz kids she has 
played to the great characters she is 
worthy of playing. She is ceasing, 
while still in her earliest twenties, to 
play girls and is demanding the right 
to play women. 

So is her heart changing without her 
knowing it and her mind and her soul 
are demanding a man in her life—a 
man in the truest meaning of the word 
—and not a playboy an actor, or a 
peseur. 

Whether she knows it or not, half 
of her love for the men in her life has 
been maternal. The love for young 
Gilbert Roland, when she was strug- 
gling and he was quite unknown; a 
sort of fostering love for Robert 
Savage; the sophisticated love she 
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brought Gary Cooper, when he was try- 
ing to find himself. 

Maternal love when it is itself— 
when it is truly the -love between 
mother and child—is the most beautiful 
thing in the world. But the real love 
that a woman gives to the man to 
whom she gives her whole heart is 
not maternal at all, nor should it be. 

Yet a woman can only give her whole 
heart to a man who commands it and 
who gives her something in return. 

That is the kind of man Clara Bow 
is searching for today. She hasn’t found 
him. Perhaps she never will, though 
she deserves him. 

But it is the real answer to why she 
can not stay in love. Clara Bow has 
not stayed in love because to date she 
had never yet been there. 


The Girl Who Licked Hollywood 


(Continued from page 40) 


were discouraged, she wouldn’t admit 
it. 

There was a factor operating, how- 
ever, that she and the movie executives 
didn’t reckon with. Alice in Holly- 
wood was so eager, so pushing, so de- 
sirious of a chance that the very force 
of her ambition annoyed everybody she 
came in contact with. 

But out in the country there was 
another Alice, the wild little girl in 
“Sea Tiger,’ the Alice the camera 
caught. This Alice was working for 
her. 

Exhibitors’ reports began coming in. 
“We want more of this new girl,” 
they said. Exhibitors being the people 
who control the theatres through the 


country, the movie magnates were 
startled. More and more demands 
came. So First National offered the 


White menace another contract. 


Right here Alice showed her real 
stuff. She had the movie industry 
where she,wanted it. She could have 
made demands and have gotten away 
with them. But instead she went in, 
took her contract gratefully, and set 
to work. 

I talked not long ago with one of 
First National’s owners about this 
newest star. “It’s work that’s made 
her,” he said. “I never knew such a 
elutton for it. Call her for scenes at 
seven in the morning or midnight and 
Alice comes smiling. Ask her to pose 
standing on her head or climbing a 
rnountain and she does it with a grin. 
Give her a hard picture and she doesn’t 
grumble. She’s wild. She’s crazy. She 
rushes off with chaps like Dick Grace, 
nearly marries ’em, and comes back 
saying she changed her mind. She’s 
red-headed one night and blonde the 
next. She wears the most outrageous 
clothes in Hollywood and drives the 
fastest car. But all the time she works. 
As soon as she had earned money 
enough, she started studying dancing. 
She practised four hours a day. Then 
she started on her voice. The answer 
to that was, when we got ‘Show Girl,’ 
Alice was perfect for it.” 

The other result is that today Alice 
is one of the few stars of Hollywood 
origin who has no microphone fright. 


She has tamed the talkies. She has 
her own home, where she lives with 
one maid, but where her grandparents 
can visit. She can—and does—spend 
$10,000 a year on clothes but most of 
all she has a glamorous future before 
her. 

A year ago she was a hard, driving- 
red-head. Today she is very slim 
and her golden hair makes her very 
beautiful. Where she usec to be hard 
as a drain board, today she is as subtly 
soft as a Persian cat. There is too 
much life in her for her ever to be- 
come sweet, but she is growing a little 
quieter, a little more poised. 

“Now that you’ve got everything, 
Alice,” I said to her, “what more do 
you want from life?” 

Alice looked at me. She’s got the 
wisest eyes in Hollywood. 

“T want to make a lot of money and 
to find a lot of romance,” she said. 
“Believe me, dearie, I’m going to.” 

Money and romance. That’s Alice’s 
slogan. 

Well, judging by what she’s done in 
the last two years, I think Alice will 
make both—plus a lot of box-office 
whoopee. 


Reminiscences 
(Continued from page 118) 


Mr. Hart would circle from his home 
miles out of his way, to take me to 
work every morning and return me each 
evening. 

People on the outside of pictures 
haven’t the vaguest idea of what goes 
on within them! I was still on the out- 
side although I worked on the inside. I 
had no realization that Mr. Hart was 
doing anything unusual. I was grate- 
ful to him as I would have been to any- 
one giving me a lift. But if he hadn’t 
come, someone else would. I accepted 
his coming as natural and in itself not 
important. 

How little I knew about pictures 
then! 
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Charles Rogers, Fay Wray and Richard Arlen demand auto- 

graphs from Jim Johnson, winner of the national amateur 

golf championship at Pebble Beach, Cal. Johnson is putting 
his signature to a golf ball. 


Snappy Comebacks 


(Continued from page 28) 


starved at one time, they say, for the 
eafé, cabaret and small-time vaudeville 
jobs were widely scattered. Bessie 
could toy with a ukulele, and when the 
vogue for ukes swept the country, she 
managed to fill-an engagement in a 
small-time theatre here and there. But 
not at any speakable salary. And you 
cannot expect to be remembered by 
“your public” when you’ve faded out 
of the picture for so many seasons. 

In fact, anyone will tell you that if 
you leave Broadway or Hollywood sec- 
tors for more than three months you are 
forgotten! And Bessie Love certainly 
was forgotten by the business she 
served so faithfully for many years, 
and by the public which once adored 
her. 

Then Jimmy Gleason, one of the bet- 
ter players, directors, and authors went 
to work on “The Broadway Melody.” 
He never forgets the capables, the re- 
liables, and the others who “‘know how.” 
He not only signed Bessie Love for 
that audible which became a _ sensa- 
tional money-maker after it struck 
Broadway but he engaged Charles 
King and several other so-called “has- 
beens,” but that’s another paragraph. 

If you were to ask us, Bessie ran 
off with the blue ribbons in “The 
Broadway Melody.” The critics 
throughout the country hurled super- 
lative comments for her remarkable 
performance, particularly that scene 
before her dressing-room mirror when 
she contributed a grand interpretation 
of a lass who realized that the one 
man she loved cared for another. There 
hasn’t been a more compelling episode 
on the screen and that goes for “Sonny 
Boy,” “Singing Fools” or what have 
you? Few other Hollywood favorites 
could have played that réle and Bessie 
made the most of it. How she toyed 
and juggled with the tear-ducts! 

Today Pessie Love is set again. She 
is living once more. And she is toasted 
by the alleged master minds who once 
snubbed her at the studio gates. It 
must be grand to come back like that. 
And Bessie hasn’t changed at all, suc- 
cess or failure, her head never inflated 
or wilted which is another reason the 
mob Go for Her in a Big Way. 

Then there’s Charles King, of whom 
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we were speaking a series of sentences 
vgo. Charles starred in vaudeville with 
Elizabeth Brice for many seasons. He 
served the better musicals as juvenile 
lead and accounted creditably for him- 
self in almost anything he attempted. 
Then something happened. Charles 
was aging. That is, the Broadway 
wisenheimers would have you_ believe 
that Charles lacked that wallop, or 
whatever managers call it when they 
aren’t interested any longer. 

So Charles migrated to the Gold 
Coast to try his luck. He was among 
the pioneers to rush out there, and 
Jimmy Gleason turned a deaf ear to 
the scoffers and hired King—for the 
male lead.in “The Broadway Melody.” 
lf you witnessed that immensely enter- 
taining talkie and singie, and who 
hasn’t?, then it is needless to toast 
King’s performance here. Suffice to 
report that Charles King elevated him- 
self from the lowly ranks of Broadway 
stardom to the movie heights, and at 
one of those typical movie salaries that 
stars get when they knock ’em dead. 

The movie fans who remember his- 


sing the villainous Harry T. Morey in 
the good old fashioned days of 15 years 
ago will find something familiar in the 
criminal Moriarity who is_ baffling 
Sherlock Holmes in the Paramount pic- 
ture “The Return of Sherlock Holmes.” 

None of the Hollywood magnates 
could be “sold” on the Harry T. Morey 
idea until somebody discovered that 
Morey registered Al before the camera 
“that talked like a man,” and when 
Morey learned that he was really 
“good” he evened matters by making 
the producers pay him a heavy fee for 
his services. But Morey will tell you 
that until he clicked again and won 
favor, the sledding was jerky and full 
of unhappy incidents. 

And Betty Compson. After making 
a tremendous success in “The Miracle 
Man” she married James Cruze apd 
seemed content to retire. Then when 
the urge asserted itself again, Betty 
could do nothing better than get work 
along “Poverty Row” until Rebecca of 
Rebecca and Sultin, the agents, who 
practically control the - destinies of 
many stars in the movies, urged Betty 
to new ambition. 

Under Rebecca’s guidance, Betty 
went seriously to work—and Rebecca 
placed her in “The Barker” one of the 
first of the talkies. Betty Compson 
scored so well in that hit that she has 
been in demand ever since and fre- 
quently has worked in three pictures 
simultaneously. 

Similar tales concern Conrad Nagel, 
who was “just another leading man” 
until they discovered that he had a 
“splendid speaking voice.” Warner 
Brothers exploited Nagel as the pos- 
sessor of the ‘greatest of the movie 
speaking voices” and few will argue 
with them about it. 

Gladys Brockwell, one of the veteran 
stars came back successfully after 
shooting the chutes until she could get 
nothing better than character roles in 
playlets in Hollywood clubs. At one of 
the clubs one evening during a per- 
formance, a producer was favorably 
impressed and told Gladys to call at his 
oifice the next morning. 

Then after clicking in the big time 
manner she was besieged with offers 
from several talkie producers and ac- 
cepted one of them to great advantage. 

But just as they planned greater 
roles for her, Gladys was killed in a 
motor crash. 

Mary Nolan redeemed herself after 


The Albertina Rasch Ballet rehearses one of its numbers for 

Ramon Novarro’s new film, ‘Devil May Care,” on the beach 

at Santa Monica. Dimitry Tiomkin, Russian pianist and com- 
poser, is at the piano. 


an advantage in New York under the 
name of Imogene Wilson. Whether or 
not numerology was an important de- 
ciding factor in her good fortune isn’t 
known. But when Imogene Wilson be- 
came Mary Nolan, Hollywood took a 
fancy to her delicate beauty and she 
landed solidly as a screen siren. In 
“Charming Sinners,’ she revealed 
great ability, unfolding none of the 
flaws so common in chorus and show 
girls. ; 

Ruth Chatterton’s remarkable come- 
back thrilled those of us who feared 
she was on the wane. Miss Chatter- 
ton was one of the better dramatic stars 
of the stage until she couldn’t arrest 
the attention of the better managers. 
So she married Ralph Forbes, and they 
struck out for California where Forbes 
garnered all honors. Some of us be- 
lieved that Miss Chatterton didn’t care 
any more about success or a career be- 
cause she was too much in love with 
her husband, but You Never Can Tell 
in Hollywood. 

Today Ruth Chatterton tops Ralph 
Forbes as a cinema favorite and her 
adroit performance in ‘Madame X,” 
“Charming Sinners,” and other flickers 
has made her a great box office record 
smasher. 

And what amuses those of us who 
are serving as mere spectators is that 
many of the stars mentioned here are 
Gescribed as “finds” by the wide-eyed 
movie monarchs. 

“Finds,” indeed! Finding veterans 
would be more like it! 

Look at Mary Philbin! The doll- 
like Universal beauty, who was taken 
down and dusted off a few months ago. 
After shaking the moths out of her 
curls, Universal gave her to Jimmy 


Guide to the Best Films 
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spectacle from Cecil B. De Mille. With 
Charles Bickford and Kay Frances. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The Dance of Life. The play “Bur- 
lesque,” under a new title. And a good 
show. With Nancy Carroll and Hal 
Skelly. Paramount. 

The Virginian. One of the greatest 
of all western stories makes a thrilling 
talkie. With Gary Cooper and Walter 
Huston. Paramount. 

The Unholy Night. Something un- 
usually thrilling in mysteries. With 
Roland Young and Dorothy Sebastian. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Evangeline. For those who like ro- 
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Gleason who is screening his stage | 
success, “Shannons of Broadway,” and 
moviegoers are happy again. For it 
appeared at one time that Mary had 
permanently gone passé. When stars 
announce their intentions of marrying 
and retiring that is another way of 
confessing that they know they are 
done, which is exactly what Mary in- 
tended to do, she said. 

Now, however, she is facing the 
microphone and will re-appear as a 
sweet, young thing, with sound, if you 
please. 

After nine long years away from the 
screen Crane Wilbur is due soon in a 
picture called ‘Cotton and Silk” which 
will feature the Duncan Sisters. You 
probably were in your stort trousers 
or braids when Crane Wilbur thrilled | 
the flappers who wore peek-a-boo 
waists and skidoo hats. He went 
“legit” and after several yes-and-no 
attractions had claimed him, he wrote 
and produced some shows. One of the | 
vounger movie magnates caught his 
“act” in a big time theatre, however, 
and decided that Crane Wilbur still | 
possessed enough “It” to remind the | 
girls that Rudy Vallee and John Gilbert | 
weren’t the only pebbles in their shoes. 

Most interesting, we think, is that | 
the James Cruze, Inc., that new inde- | 
pendent cinema firm is showing signs 
of becoming a rescue mission for used- 
to-be’s or out-of-luck film favorites. 
Cruze’s first release ‘‘The Great Gabbo” | 
stars no other than the prodigal Baron | 
Von Stroheim. 

And so it goes—the romance and the 
revolution of the talkies which are mak- 
ing the fastest history of the movies. 
And it is a history that is only just 
beginning. 


mance, especially when it is sad. With 
Dolores Del Rio. United Artists. 

Lucky Star. A different sort of love 
story, beautifully acted. With Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell. William 
Fox. 

On With The Show. Song and dance | 
revue, photographed in_ technicolor. | 
Warner Brothers. 

Our Modern Maidens. It’s the sequel 
to “Our Dancing Daughters.” What | 
more need you know. With Joan Craw- 
ford and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Paris Bound. Amusing 
drama. With Ann Harding. 
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The Battle of Hollywood — 


ized version of school-days that must 
be causing more than one little red 
schoolhouse to turn in its last century 
grave, look in upon the spectacle of 
frightened Hollywood these days. 

Hollywood is going to elocution 
school. Yes, in case you have forgot- 
ten: ‘“Elocution, the art of correct in- 
tonation and inflection in public speak- 
ing or reading.” Webster. 

Here is how Hollywood goes to 
school. Every morning before the stu- 
dios begin work, if the pupil happens to 
be making’ a picture, or around eleven 
o'clock in general, Miss Hollywood, 
(although the same schedule applies to 
budding or blossoming Valentinos), 
pops open her beaded lashes with a 
click, slides into her swansdown slippers 
and is led by a maid into her black 
Pompeiian bath. Massage. Perfumes. 
Ointments. Daily Dozen. Facial. 
Water wave. Little silken underthings. 
A sheaf of unbelievably expensive 


Greta 


satisfaction of feeling that she was 
helping mother. 

In 1920, when Greta was fifteen, she 
definitely left school. She got a posi- 
tion in a department store, selling hats. 
By this time, her beauty had estab- 
lished itself. She had outgrown her 
gawkiness and her height made her 
seem older than her years. Her shy- 
ness had turned into a restraint that 
gave her an air of breeding. The seri- 
ous, poised young girl—so pathetically 
eager to make something of herself— 
was obviously no ordinary salesgirl; 
she had refinement and education. 

As a business woman, Greta was a 
success, even though she was very 
young. The customers liked her. The 
other girls in the department liked her 
because she wasn’t pushing and_be- 
cause, in spite of her aloofness, s.e 
was pleasant. And the store manager 
quickly saw that she was a valuable 
asset to the millinery department. 

Greta has clothes sense. Although 
Hollywood has been amused by the 
carelessness and simplicity of her 
wardrobe, Greta is wiser than most 
film stars in that she never is foolish 
enough to overdress. She wears her 
clothes with an air. Moreover, she has 
had an immense influence on the fash- 
icns of the world. It was Greta, for 
instance, who first introduced the long, 
shoulder-length bcb. It was Greta who 
first wore hats that were turned back 
off the forehead and wide-brimmed at 
the back. It was Greta who made 
popular the stand-up collar. 

If Greta had remained in the depart- 
ment store she would have become a 
fashion expert and a successful busi- 
ness woman. When, at fifteen, a girl 
can make her influence felt in a large 
shop, then she must have a very defin- 
ite talent for her job. 

But in the back of Greta’s mind was 
still the longing for the theatre. Now, 
with money of her own, she could afford 
to go to the movies and she could treat 
herself to an occasional play. The 
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frock. A bite of the eighteen-day diet 
breakfast, and Miss Hollywood, ready 
for her little red schoolhouse, throws 
on her sable scarf, descends the stairs 
of her imitation Italian villa, perched 
on the side of a filled-in hill, into her 
Rolls-Royce, and off for as many hours 
of voice culture, placement, and diction 
as she can ram into what is left of her 
morning. 

Hollywood Rolls-Roycing to school! 

Nor is all this as much a scene out 
of an opera bouffe as it would seem. 

These de luxe school-girls of the 
beaded lash, the sophisticated eye, the 
sun-tanned legs and the superlatively 
chic silhouette are studying the three 
R’s of the new technique with the in- 
tensity of an aspirant for Ph.D. 

A long since arrived star of the bril- 
liance of Miss Bebe Daniels goes to 
her various daily lessons with far more 
conscientiousness than your average 
university student. Certainly with far 


more intelligence. A young woman 
brimful of accomplishment and _ suc- 
cess, she has let no grass grow under 
her clever feet. Another example of 
success succeeding further. 

It has never been an easy crown to 
wear, the gilt and rhinestone one of 
Hollywood. It is lined in tin thorns, 
it induces headache, it is as nervous 
and restless as a Mexican jumping 
bean and seems forever to hanker for 
newer, blonder and more personable 
resting places. 

It is the most coveted of crowns. 
To wear it is to reap weekly checks of 
four and five figures, bushel baskets of 
fan-mail and celluloid fame by the 
footage. 

At the present moment, hundreds of 
the members of this celluloid dynasty 
are fairly shivering on their thrones. 
Some must fall off by the wayside; 
some will survive. 

Victory will go to the vocal! 


Garbo’s Girlhood 


(Continued from page 20) 


theatre was the luxury of her ise: 

Very likely, with her good position 
and with money of her own, Greta 
gloried in her independence and thought 
herself fortunate. She was getting 
along in the world. She found that, in 
selling hats, she could make a quick 
sale by trying the hats on herself. 
Even in those days, women in Stock- 
holm, wanted to look like the obscure 
little salesgirl who was some day to 
be Greta Garbo. 

The chief of her department asked 
her to pose for photographs of hats 
that were to illustrate the Paul U. 
Bergstrom catalogue. And the sixteen- 
year-old Greta’s pictures were a fea- 
ture of the catalogue in 1921. Other 
stars have had their first start as fash- 
ion models. Alice Joyce and Mabel 


Normand both posed for fashion pho- 
tographers, and Frances Howard, who 
is now Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn, was one 
of New York’s best models. 

One of the customers of the store 
was Erik Petschler,.a film manager. 
He noticed Greta’s unusual beauty and 
saw: that she was decidedly the pho- 
tographic type. He asked her if she 
could accept an occasional movie en- 
gagement. This was, of course, the 
chance of Greta’s life. At first she was 
afraid of giving up a good position for 
the precarious life in the studios, where 
in Sweden the wages are small, even 
for established stars. 

Greta herself says that leaving - the 
store was the most daring step in her 
life. Her family realized that, for the 
good of their talented girl, they must 
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The New Movie Magazine went to great lengths in getting exact 


facts about Greta Garbo’s early life. 


All the details were verified 


carefully. Above, the first page of a lengthy cable from Stockholm 
carrying the complete story. 


make sacrifices. The Gustafssons must 
have been a loyal and far-sighted family. 

At the studio Greta, for the first time 
in her life, was thrown with theatrical 
people—those fascinating folk she had 
admired at the stage door when she 
was a little girl. One of the men with 
whom she worked was Franz Envall, 
prominent on the Stockholm stage. 
Envall is dead now but his daughter is 
an actress in Sweden. Envall saw that 
the girl had talent and decided to help 
her in her ambitions. Through him she 
was recommended for a scholarship in 
tne Dramatic School of the Royal The- 
atre in Stockholm. 

This was a great honor for a young 
unknown. The tuition was free, but 
attending the school meant that even 
Greta’s small earnings in the movie 
studios would have to stop. Again the 
Gustafssons held a conference. The 
Dramatic School meant more sacri- 
fices, more hardships. But again the 
gallant family decided that Greta must 
go ahead—at any cost. 

For six months she studied and 
‘finally passed the test. Before a jury of 
about twenty people—critics, theatrical 
people and instructors—Greta enacted 
a scene from “Madame Sans Gene” and 
a bit from a Swedish play by Selma 


Lagerlov. This was in 1922—and she 
vas just seventeen. The jury voted 
her the scholarship and she was 


accepted. This moment, probably, was 
the happiest in her life. 

The rest of her story you know. It 
has been told many times. How 
Mauritz Stiller applied at the school 
for a girl to play a small part in one 
of his pictures and how Greta went to 
see him and was accepted immediately. 
That was in 1924 and Greta was al- 
ready one of the School’s best scholars 
and so entitled to a small salary of 
one hundred and fifty krone a month. 

Greta never forgot her great in- 
debtedness to Mauritz Stiller. It was 
he who first brought her to the atten- 
tion of the film world in “The Saga of 
Gosta Berling.” It was he who, when 
he was offered an engagement in 
Hollywood, insisted that Greta be in- 
cluded: He loved her and believed in 
her. He knew that she was an artist. 
And when he was separated from her, 
he died in Stockholm of a broken heart. 

Out in Hollywood they make a mys- 
tery of Greta; she is an oddity, be- 
cause she won’t talk about herself, 
won’t splurge and won’t live up to the 
film colony’s idea of grandeur. She 
withstood the tempestuous John Gil- 
bert—and that, too, was incompre- 
hensible to Hollywood. She prefers 
solitude to company and she remains 
strangely alien in her simplicity. If 
she weren’t so sincere and if she 
weren’t so disarmingly natural, she 
would be accused of posing. In Holly- 
wood, in spite of her three years’ resi- 
dence, she is still a foreigner. 

But in Stockholm, where she is not 
a “mystery woman,’ Greta is an 
actress who has brought glory to her 
country. Her story, w'th all its poverty 
and struggles, is well-known—and no 
one would dream of holding her hum- 
ble beginning against her. When she 
returned to Sweden, last Christmas, 
she was given a welcome that must 
have surprised her. Even members of 
the royal family entertained her. At 
quiet, unostentatious social gatherings, 
she was the honored guest of some of 
the finest men and women of the coun- 
try. With unobtrusive cordiality, her 
fellow countrymen and women did all in 
their power to _ obliterate Greta’s 
memories of her unhappy girlhood. 
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You can secure a high school educa- 
tion in your spare time by studying the 
splendid new courses prepared by the 
International Correspondence Schools. 

These courses are equivalent to the 
courses given in resident high schools. 
They have been specially arranged for 
men and women who wish to meet 
college entrance examinations, to qualify 
for a business position, or to make up 
the education they missed when forced 
to leave school too soon. 

The College Preparatory Course, the 
High School Commercial Course and 
the High School English Course in- 
clude English, algebra, ancient, medie- 
val, modern and U. S. History, physi- 
ology, literature, geography, Latin, 
bookkeeping, drawing, geometry, short- 
hand, physics, chemistry, salesmanship, 
advertising, civics, trigonometry, eco- 
nomics, corporation finance, money and 
banking, business and trade economics, 
etc. A diploma is given at graduation. 

The lessons are easy to understand 
and you will make rapid progress be- 
cause you will be in a class by your- 
self and you will study under the gui- 
dance of instructors who are sincerely 
interested in helping you to get ahead. 


Go to High School at Home 


Just mark and mail the coupon and 
we will gladly send you interesting free 
booklets describing the High School 
Courses of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools or any other subject 
in which you are interested, 
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WHERE to WRITE the MOVIE STARS 


When you want to write the stars or players, address your com- 


munications to the studios as indicated. 


If you are writing for a 


photograph, be sure to enclose twenty-five cents in stamps or silver. 


If you send silver, wrap the coin carefully. 


At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Culver City, 


Calif. 

Renee Adoree 
George K. Arthur 
Nils Asther 
Lionel Barrymore 
Lionel Belmore 
Wallace Beery 
Charles Bickford 
John Mack Brown 
Lon Chaney 

Joan Crawford 
Karl Dane 
Marion Davies 
Duncan Sisters 
Josephine Dunn 
Greta Garbo 
John Gilbert 
Raymond Hackett 
William Haines 
Phyllis Haver 


Leila Hyams 
Dorothy Janis 
Buster Keaton 
Charles King 
Gwen Lee 
Bessie Love 
Tim McCoy 
Conrad Nagel 
Ramon Novarro 
Edward Nugent 
Anita Page 
Aileen Pringle 
Dorothy Sebastian 
Norma Shearer 
Lewis Stone 
Ernest Torrence 
Raquel Torres 
Fay Webb 


At Paramount-Famous-Lasky Studios, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 
Richard Arlen 
Jean Arthur 
William Austin 
Olga Baclanova 
George Bancroft 
Clara Bow 
Evelyn Brent 
Mary Brian 
Clive Brook 
Nancy Carroll 
Kathryn Carver 
Robert Castle 
Lane Chandler 
Ruth Chatterton 
Maurice Chevalier 
Chester Conklin 
Gary Cooper 
Richard Dix 
Paul Guertzman 
James Hall 
Neil Hamilton 


O. P. Heggie 
Doris Hill 
Phillips Holmes 
Emil Jannings 
Jack Luden 
Paul Lukas 
John Loder 
Fredric March 
Adolphe Menjou 
David Newell 
Jack Oakie 
Warner Oland 
Guy Oliver 
William Powell 
Esther Ralston 
Charles Rogers 
Ruth Taylor 
Regis Toomey 
Florence Vidor 
Fay Wray 


Universal Studios, Universal City, Calif. 


Lina Basquette 
John Boles 
Ethlyn Claire 
Kathryn Crawford 
Reginald Denny 
Jack Dougherty 
Lorayne DuVal 
Ruth Elder 
Hoot Gibson 
Dorothy Gulliver 
Otis Harlan 
Raymond Keane 
Merna Kennedy 


Barbara Kent 
Beth Laemmle 
Arthur Lake 
Laura La Plante 
George Lewis 
Fred Mackaye 
Ken Maynard 
Mary Nolan 
Mary Philbin 
Eddie Phillips 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Glenn Tryon 
Barbara Worth 


Samuel Goldwyn, 7210 Santa Monica Blvd., Hol- 


lywood, Calif. 
Vilma Banky 
Walter Byron 


Ronald Colman 
Lily Damita 


Edwin Carewe Productions, Tec-Art Studios, 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Dolores Del Rio 
Roland Drew 
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Rita Carewe 
LeRoy Mason 


At Fox Studios, 1401 No. Western Avenue, Hol- 


lywood, Calif. 


Frank Alberston 
Mary Astor 

Ben Bard 
Warner Baxter 
Marjorie Beebe 
Rex Bell 
Dorothy Burgess 
Warren Burke 
Sue Carol 
Sammy Cohen 
June Collyer 
Louise Dresser 
Nancy Drexel 
Mary Duncan 
Charles Eaton - 
Charles Farrell 
Earle Foxe 
Janet Gaynor 
George Jessel 


Lola Lane 

Ivan Linow 
Edmund Lowe 
Sharn Lynn 
Farrel MacDonald 
Victor McLaglen 
Lois Moran 
Charles Morton 
Paul Muni 

Barry Norton 
George O’Brien 
Paul Page 

Sally Phipps 
David Rollins 
Arthur Stone 
Nick Stuart 
Norma Terris 
Don Terry 

Helen Twelvetrees 


At Warner Brothers Studios, 5842 Sunset Blvd., 


Hollywood, Calif. 
John Barrymore 
Monte Blue 

Betty Bronson 
William Collier, Jr. 
Dolores Costello 
Louise Fazenda 
Audrey Ferris 


Al Jolson 
Davey Lee 
Myrna Loy 
May McAvoy 
Edna Murphy 
Lois Wilson 
Grant Withers 


Pathe Studios, Culver City, Calif. 


Robert Armstrong 
William Boyd 
Junior Coghlan 
Diane Ellis 


Alan Hale 
Jeanette Loff 
Carol Lombard 
Eddie Quillan 


First National Studios, Burbank, Calif. 


Richard Barthelmess 
Doris Dawson 
Billie Dove 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


Corinne Griffith 
Lloyd Hughes 
Doris Kenyon 
Dorothy Mackaill 


Colleen Moore 
Antonio Moreno 
Jack Mulhall 
Donald Reed 
Milton Sills 
Thelma Todd 
Alice White 
Loretta Young 


United Artists Studios, 1041 No. Formosa Avy- 


enue, Hollywood, Calif. 


Don Alvarado 
Fanhie Brice 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Mary Pickford 


Gilbert Roland 
Norma Talmadge 
Constance Talmadge 
Lupe Velez 


Columbia Studios, 1438 Gower Street, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 

Olive Borden 
William Collier, Jr. 
Ralph Graves 

Jack: Holt 

Margaret Livingston 


Jacqueline Logan 
Ben Lyon 
Shirley Mason 
Dorothy Revier 


RKO Studios, 780 Gower Street, Hollywood, 


Calif. 

Buzz Barton 
Sally Blane 
Olive Borden 
Betty Compson 
Bebe Daniels 


Frankie Darro 
Richard Dix 

Bob Steele ; 
Tom Ttyler ae 
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SPEEDWAY 22ei's528! 
RAZOR BLADES 

Speedway Blades (a package of two double-edge Speedway 

safety razor blades is 10 cents) continue to be the choice of 

millions of men each year. Every 

Speedway blade is inspected... TWO BLADES IN 

and guaranteed toholdupagainstt A PACKAGE FOR 


the toughest beard. 
10¢ 


SHA-VE-ZEE sincit.iest Serres 


show n here, 


Sha-Ve-Zee Blades (a package of three of the single-edge 
Sha-Ve-Zee safety razor blades is 10 cents) are favored by 
more and more men every day 

who know from personal experi- THREE BLADES IN 
ence the hard usethey willstand. A PACKAGE FOR 
Every Sha-Ve-Zee blade is made 

from the same high-quality tem- ] O Cc 

pered steel . . . and every blade 

is guaranteed. 


j 
Speedway and Sha-Ve-Zee packages are the handiest way to — 
buy razor blades... and as serviceable blades as you can ——— 
buy in any form or at any price. Many men buy half a ed 
dozen packages ata time. The Sha-Ve-Zee Package contains 


three razor blades for single-edge 
safety razors and can be recog- 


Dieiviiclured and quar- nized quickly on the card above. 
anteed by the International 
Safety Razor Corporation, 
Bie, Noo ees INTERNATIONAL SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


New LOVELINESS 


for Your Haw 


New styles in hairdressing were never so 
numerous—never so delightfully flattering — 
as they are now! Decide which you like best 
—and then adopt it easily—with the aid of a 
Lorraine Hair Net. 


No need for long hours of patient training! 
Lorraine Hair Nets—smartly fashioned —clev- 
erly shaped —snugly-fitting — quickly induce 
the most unrulylocksto follow new pathssleekly. 


And Lorraine Hair Nets not only bring new 
loveliness to your hair...they bring longer life 
to your waves! 


Wear Lorraine Hair Nets for smartness — for 
beauty—for economy! 


———— — — — — — 
For sale.exclusively at F. WV. WOOLWORTH CO Stores 
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Lorraine Water Wave Net Lorraine Sports Net. With 
with chin élastic. Woven or without chin ribbon. 
of fine silk ‘in pastel and f Woven of soft, heavy silk 
hair shades. 10¢ A / in pastel shades. 10¢ 


HAIR NETS 10¢ 


Lorraine Bobbed 

Nets — Special 

size for the bob 

or growing -in 
bob 


Lorraine Silk 
Nets with elastic 
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